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POETRY. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
LINES TO S****—on HER BIRTH Day. 


“ Time speeds—time speeds, and tho’ I could not be 
The watcher of thy years, and see them glide 
Fast towards the ocean of eternity— 
Yet would I note that day’s return, which marks 
The flight of vanish’d time, and must recal 
dts scenes to recollection.” 

I do remember in my early youth, 
(Perhaps ten summers had pass’d o’er me then,) 
A sweet and smiling girl. Her long dark hair 
‘Was soft and polish’d as the raven’s wing,— 
And when in childish play, ’twould float upon 
The gales of summer, and some straying curl 
Would spurn its fellows, as it seem’d to cling 
Fast to her bosom, I have oft forgot 
To mark the magic of a laughing eye 
I loved to look upon. Sometimes it seemed 
By its own lustre dazzled, aud its lid 
Half closed, but made it flash more brilliantly— 
*T was like some diamond in an ebon bed ; 
Its silken lashes and its arching brow, 
Were formed for it alone! 


I do not recollect that oft she spoke, 
But well I know, it was a silvery tone 
Her parting lips gave forth ;— 
And well [ recollect her laughing eye, 
When gazed upon by moonlight— 
Its orb seem’d mellowed then, and [ have. thought 
It sometimes borrowed from the noonday sun 
Part of its brightness, which was laid aside 
To match the twilight of a summer’s eve ;— 
J oft have gathered flowers from mountain side 
For this same fairy girl, and thought of her 
As of some spizit, which my fancy dreamed— 
But where it dwelt was like a mystery;— 
Perhaps of earth—and yet, my thoughts were not 
As of corporeal beings. 


Years passed by, 

And found me out among the busy world ; 
The cold—cold world—no friend of boyhood near, 
No sire to point my wayward footsteps right— 
But still the vision of my childhood came, 
And stood before me. Tho’ | ceased to think 
Of home and friends, and even of herself— 
Yet still a form of heaven was always near, 
Recalling every scene of earlier years; 
And when her native day would come, I thought 
If she were not of earth, how near she'd be 
To my rapt fancy’s image. 

Often at night a lonely centinel, 
When I have watched the stillness of the camp, 
Its white tents glittering in the moon’s pale beam— 
I've heard her mellow voice, and mark’d her eye 
In all the richness of its early light! 

* * * * 
Youth was maturing, and my hopes were crush'd, 
F’en in their fairest blossoming. Despair 
Came like a mildew to my panting heart, 
Although I linger’d where my peri dwelt! 


I saw a gay and often laughing girl, 
Whose words flow'd fast and sweetly, moving on— 
Where’ er she pass’d, gay flatterers smil’d and bow’d! 
Childhood had fled, and little that remain’d 
Bespoke the virgin one of formér years— 
And still she was the same, and yet how chang’d; 
At least J thought thus, tho’ it might not he. 
So I returned, and laid the scroll of years 
Open before me, and thought not of her, 
But as the spirit which my fancy wove 
Deep on my young heart’s tablet. 
I loved the form which gave that spirit life, 
Though ’twere but fancy. Long—long years 
Had ripen'd every grace, yet still I gazed 
On nothing but a young and smiling girl, 
Ere ten quick years had told her that the world 
Taught art to the most artless. 


Time passed on, and I beheld her sad— 
Ay, sadness lingered in her sweetest smile— 
I learned from her what was perchance its source ; 
Although ’twas not conviction. Yet for me, 
It filled my cup of bitterness so high, 
I dash’d it from my lips, and in the world 
Sought antidotes for sorrow ! 


Again I saw her, as she knelt before 
Heaven’s blessed altar. She was not the bride 
Of aught on earth, but wedded unto heaven! 


Sadness had passed away, but left its trace ; 
And tho’ swift recollection oft may bring 
The scenes of by-gone years, she heeds them not, 
Or seems not so todo. If happiness 
Can dwell in such a bosom, I could wish 
That [ might oftener at heaven's altar kneel ; 
For well I know, this spirit needs a balm 
Earth cannot give. 

Mark’st thou the picture? Is it painted well? 
If not, I'll have thee touch it o’er thyself, 
And make it as it should be. 


Chilicothe, O. LUCIUS. 


SELECT TALES. 


AZIM ; AN ORIENTAL TALE. 


It is a mortifying subject to those who are 
possessed of wealth and power, that there are 
blessings which wealth cannot purchase, nor 
prerogative command; yet, without which, af- 
fluence is worthless, and power without use.— 
It is of little account to be powerful, if we have 
not health ; or rich, if we have not a contented 
mind. 

Among others whom experience had taught 
this unpleasant truth, was the great Shah Ab- 
bas, the actual ruler of one of the finest, richest, 
and most extensive provinces of Peristan, and 
imaginary Brother ofthe Sun, and Uncle to the 
Moon. ‘The magnificence and splendour of his 
palaces; the multitude of his attendants, and 
the costliness of his equipages ;—the number 
of his armies, and their power in the field— 
were the wonder, admiration, and envy of all 
his royal contemporaries. 

_ And yet Shah Abbas was unhappy. 

Thea he added fresh beauties to his old pa- 
laces, and he caused to be erected new ones, 
still more splendid; he increased the number of 
his retinue and of his armies—his mandates, 
issued more peremptorily than ever, were exe- 
cuted more rigidly, and his subjects wondered 
and trembled at the great power of Shah Ab- 
bas. 

Still he was discontented ; yes, he who dwelt 
amid the splendour and luxury of palaces,— 
by whose permission, merely, thousands lived; 
was more unhappy than the peasant in his hum- 
ble cot, who only wore his beard, as it were by 
license, and subject to the will of tyrannical 
caprice. 

Having at last discovered that those who 
were the executors of his power, or the ser- 
vants of his luxury, could neither procure him 
happiness, nor inform him how or where it 
might be obtained, Shah Abbas summoned to- 

ether the wise men of his court—those whose 
ives had been passed in the study of wisdom, 
and the acquirement of the theory of virtue. 

«Tell me,” said the Prince, “ye, who have 
spent many years in the pursuit of wisdom, and 
have reaped the fruits of labour and experience 
—what isnecessary to constitute a happy man?” 

Three days were allowed the sages, for the 
preparation of their auswers; and he who gave 
in one that was satisfactory, was promised a 
reward worthy of the propounder of the ques- 
tion. 

The hope of reward was great—but the fear 
of punishment was greater; to state unwelcome 
truths might incur the displeasure of one whose 
word was life or death; a risk they all very 
carefully avoided; for, when the day came for 
the delivery of their answers—they were unan- 
imously agreed in the opinion that to be happy, 
a man must be powerful and rich—evenes Shah 
Abbas. 

If the Prince had no reason to expect differ- 


ent answers, he felt little satisfaction in those | 


which were given. 

Now, it was in open court that the answers 
of the wise men were delivered, and it happen- 
ed, that among the persons present, was a tra- 
velling Dervish; one of a class to whom devo- 
tion grants what pomp and etiquette would 
deny,—a free access to the palaces and councils 
of Eastern kings. 

No sooner had the sages concluded their 
glowing and eloquent depicturings of the hap- 
piness of him who is powerful and rich, than 
the listening Dervish abruptly broke the silence 
that : 

“‘ Had wealth and power constituted a hap- 
py being, his own feeling would have left the 
great Shah Abbas no reason for inquiring on 
the subject; since he would have known that 
to be great and powerful was to be happy. Few 
words may suffice to describe, as well as lan- 
guage can do it, what it is to be perfectly hap- 
py—the change ofa single word may do it ;— 
it is to be perfectly good; but if Shah Abbas 
would know further of human happiness, let 
him learn of Azim, of the Peaceful Valley—for 
he is always happy.” 

As it is permitted to the oriental Dervishes 
to enter, without invitation or apology, and in 
a dress little like that of the courtier, the pala- 
ces of eastern kings, so it is permitted them to 
utter truths that would be recompensed with 
the bowstring if they proceeded from less high- 
ly privileged lips. Perhaps one reason of this 
toleration may be found in the fact, that their 
notions of virtue are supposed to be the result 
of enthusiasm,—or, at best, impracticable theo- 
ries, which no one conceives himself obliged to 
honour, otherwise than by listening to them. 

If the opinions of the Dervish, in Shah Ab- 
bas’ court, were not at the time agreeable to 
that Prince, they excited a curiosity which 
caused him no smal] uneasiness on learning, 
next morning, that he had left the palace, and 
by a route unknown. 

The discontent of the Prince from this time, 
continued to increase, and his desire of finding 
Azim, of the Peaceful Valley, grew so intense 
that he at last determined upon going in search 
of his abode, unattended, and in disguise. In a 
few days after forming the resolution, he car- 
ried it into effect. 

After travelling all day, as chance directed, 
about nightfall he arrived at the summit of a 
lofty mountain, from whence a winding path- 
way led by a gradual descent, to a beautiful 
valley. The prince did not, however, immedi- 
ately quit the summit of the mountain, but 
paused a while to contemplate on the scene be- 
low. 

On either side of the valley a lofty range of 
mountains, verdant with herbage, and adorned 
with trees, enclosed the happy spot from the 
rest of the world. A little rivulet, for it could 
scarcely be called a river, glided through the 
centre of the valle. ; and at short distances, on 
its margin, were seen the white cottages of the 
peasants, some peeping from between rows of 
lofty poplar, others from beneath the pensive 
foliage of the willow. ‘To every cottage was 
attached a garden enclosure, and a portion of 
pasture, the fleecy tenant of which, added, in 
no small degree, to the picturesque beauty of 
the scene; whilst here and there, on the moun- 
tain side, or on some jutting point, the daring 
goat was seen browsing on the luxuriant herb- 
age. 
Wad Shah Abbas gazed on the delightful scene, 
the dusk of the twilight imperceptibly changed 
into the lovely brilliancy of moonlight. The 
Prince had often admired the effect of the 
moon’s rays on the glittering domes of palaces 


and mosques ; but whether it was the partiali- 
ty for novelty, or the just preference of good 
taste and reason,—he thought he had never 
seen any thing half so beautiful—so heavenly 
—as that moonlit Valley. 

“ Surely this must be the place of which the 
Dervish spoke,” said the Prince as he descend- 
ed the winding track of the mountain path ;— 
“and one of these sweet homes of innocence 
and humility must be the abode of Azim.” 

Having crossed the little stream at the moun- 
tain’s base, by its rude bridge of trees, he went 
up to the first cottage-door that presented it- 
self. It was the abode of Azim.—The Prince 
described himself as a traveller from Peristan, 
who had been assured of a hospitable reception 
at the peasant’s cottage by a Dervish whom he 
had met on the road. 

“Tt was the good Dervish Feristah,” said 
the peasant, “we must forfeit the character 
he has thought us worthy of receiving.” 

Accustomed as Shah Abbas had been to 
smiling faces, kind looks, and fair words, there 
wassomething inthe language and countenance 
of the peasant Azim, as he welcomed the prince 
to the cottage, he had never before heard or 
seen; for the first time in his life, too, he met 
with kindness, which was neither the peace- 
offering of fear, nor the oblation of self-interest- 
ed sycophancy; and a new and delightful feel- 
ing arose in his bosom, when he who had only 
been feared as a Prince, found himself treated 
as a man. 

Every thing the produce of the Valley afford- 
ed was set before the Prince by the peasant’s 
daughter, with a cheerful alacrity, and a smil- 
ing grace, that bespoke a heart as kind as her 
face and form were beautiful. 1t was the beauty 
of simplicity andnature, that would have charm- 
ed any where, but in that valley—in that cot- 
tage, charmed doubly from its accordance with 
all by which it was surrounded. 

The Prince partook of the humble repast 
with a zest and pleasure he had never felt at 
the sumptuous banquets of his regal palace. 

“ You are surely highly favoured of Allah,” 
said the Prince, “to whose lot it has fallen to 
inherit so beautiful a spot in this valley.” 

“We must be ungrateful before we can be 
unhappy,” replied the peasant. 

« But do you never suffer from the devasta- 
tions of the storm, or the ravages of the moun- 
tain-torrent?” inquired Shah Abbas. « 

“We have the changes and vicissitudes of 
seasons here, as well as elsewere,” answered 
Azim; “ and we sometimes experience what 
many who dwell onthe other side of the moun- 
tains, call accidents: but which we believe to 
be the will of Allah ; we know that he purposes 
the good of his children, and we dare not mur- 
mur at the way in which he may choose to ac- 
complish his ends,—whether by the sunbeam, 
or the storm: we know that the visitations of 
His power are not like the aimless, wanton 
cruelties of an earthly Prince, but the exertions 
of omniscient goodness. If we should be hap- 
py only when the sun smiles on our valley, or 
when, as now, the moon illumines it with her 
rays, we should find many opportunities of being 
miserable; whilst all is bright within, it matters 
not though the darkness and terror of the tem- 
pest may prevail without.” | 

“ But, suppose you should lose all that now 
makes you happy,” said the Prince. 

“IT have a happy home in this cot,” rejoined 
Azim; “ I have wealth in the flocks that are 
feeding in the pasture around it; I have a trea- 
sure beyond price in the daughter of my bosom; 
but if happiness depended upon these outward 
blessings—how could I now be happy? know- 


ing, as I do, that a few short hours, nay, a few 
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moments, may rob me of any of them—and that 
afew short years must rob me ofall? If we 
etideavour to deserve tlie blessings of life, whilst 
they are good for us they will be continued— 
to forfeit them at last is but atrifle to pay for 
an inheritance of unceasing bliss.” _ 
However just these sentiments might appear 
to the Prince, he was by no means convinced 
that happiness was so entirely independent of 
outward circumstances as Azim supposed; yet 
of one thing he felt assured on returning to his 
palace—that neither great power nor much 
wealth were requisite thereto. aes 
It was not long before the Prince again vi- 
sited the Peaceful Valley, disguised, as before. 
—He met with the same kind welcome from 
the peasant and his daughter as he experienced 
on his first visit. 
“It is well for me,” said Azim, when the 
leasures of a frugal repast gave place to friend- 
y converse, “that truth was in the words I 
spoke at our last meeting; since then it has 

leased the All-wise to permit that I should 
ao one portion of the blessings which were 
then mine; a band of robbers descended from 
the mountains and drove off my flocks; I re- 
sisted, but in vain; and before my friends could 
rally to my assistance, the depredators had ac- 
complished their purpose.” 

“ Tf you believe it to be the will of Heaven,” 
said Shah Abbas, “ that you should be robbed, 
was you not doing wrong in resisting those 
who were but the instruments of that will?” 

“ Not so;” rejoined the peasant—“ it is per- 
mitted, nay, commanded by Allah, that we 
should resist injustice—he who does so, prac- 
tises a virtue; and if he resist in vain, loses not 
his reward; for surely he who dies in a good 
cause, gains peace of conscience ; and if not in 
this world, in the world to come, happiness.” 

“ Yet surely your happiness must be less 
from the loss you have sustained,” said the 
Prince. 

“T am poorer, but not less happy,” replied 
Azim; “ industry will soon supply the loss; be- 
sides have I not still a home to shelter me from 
the storm; and a child to bless that home with 
her affection and her smiles?” 


Shah Abbas offered at the time nothing 
inst the method in which the peasant com- 
forted himself under his loss, but he returned 
to his palace with his opinions little shaken.— 
He had indeed begun to act, as though a con- 
vert to the doctrine of the veasant on the sub- 
ject of an internal principle of happiness. He 
no longer sought for pleasure in a merciless 
exertion of prerogative ; and was in more than 
one instance induced to expend his wealth in 
acts of secret beneficence, that neither contri- 
buted to the beautifying of his old palaces, nor 
to the building of new ones. 


A few nights after the last visit of the king 
to the Peaceful Valley, a band of ruffians set 
fire to Azim’s cottage, and carried off by brute 
force, his daughter; and the peasant, for the 
first time in his life, quitted the Valley, and 
sought the palace of Shah Abbas, to beg the 
assistance of the Prince in recovering his child. 

He presented himself at the gates of the pa- 
lace, but instead of obtaining the audience he 
craved, he was thrown into a gloomy dungeon. 

At midnight the disguised Prince visited him 
in tlie prison.—* Unhappy, unfortunate man,” 
said the Prince, “ surely your trust in Heaven 
has been misplaced.” 

** Not so,” said the peasant, “ it is all that is 
now left to me ;— if that could be taken from 
me, I should now be the most unhappy of men.” 

«¢ And can a houseless man, a childless pa- 
rent,—one over whom the anger of a merciless 

ince, too, impends—be otherwise than un- 


>» 

Phat my heart bleeds for my lost child, is 
true, indeed ; that it throbs with indignation at 
the cruel tyranny of the king, is likewise true; 
but mir in Heaven is not destroyed; how 
can | anheagyi through the gloom of this 
place, a ray of heavenly hope shines on my 
soul;—if [ yet believe that all which has hap- 
pened, is the will of One who is all poweriul 
and ? They have burnt my cottage— 
they have stolen my child,—but that which is 
within, they cannot deprive me of.—To him 
who has borne the losses which I have borne,,. 
the loss of life is a gain,—for it restores to him 
all that was a value.” — 

Since the need of consolation was denied, 


_ PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 


| the disguised Prince did not attempt to offer 


any; but left the peasant, with an assurance 
that he would see him on the morrow, in the 
presence of the king. 

The morrow came, and the prisoner was 
brought into the presence of Shah Abbas; and 
at once recognised the traveller and visiter at 
his cottage in the Peaceful Valley. Azim 
knelt in the presence of the prince. 

“ Rise, Azim,” said Shah Abbas, “and be- 
hold in me the robber who deprived you of all 
that man could deprive you of; but not of hap- 
piness ;—your flocks and your cottage I will 
restore ; but the pride of your heart and your 
home—your daughter, must henceforth—if I 
have her assent and your’s—be the participator 
of that happiness which a Prince first found in 
a peasant’s home.—Bring forth your precious 
charge !” 

At these words a door beside the throne was 
opened, and the peasant’s daughter was in an 
instant in the arms of her father. A 

The great Shah Abbas had never again oc- 
casion to trouble the sages of his court for the 
definition of a happy man. W. 


THE ASSAULT. 


The author of a Year in Spain gives his 
readers the following interesting account of 
a robbery of the Diligence from Ebro to Va- 
lencia: 

‘ By the light of a lantern that blazed from 
the top of the diligence, I could discover that 
this part of the road was skirted by olive trees; 
and that the mules having come in contact 
with some obstacle to their progress, had been 
curtailed of their open column, and brought to- 
gether into a close huddle, where they stood as 
if afraid to move, with prickedears, and frighten- 
ed, gazing upon each other in dumb wonder 
at the unaccustomed interruption. A single 
glance to the right hand gave aclue to unravel 
the mystery. Just beside the fore wheel of the 
diligence stood a man dressed in that wild garb 
of Valencia which I had seen for the first time 
in Amposta. His red cap was drawn closely 
over his forehead, reaching far down the back, 
and his striped manta, instead of being rolled 
round him, hung unembarrassed from one shoul- 
der. Whilst his left leg was thrown forward 
in preparation, a musket was levelled in his 
hands, along the barrel of which his eye glar- 
ed so fiercely upon the visage of the conductor, 
then in contact with theend of it, that it seem- 
ed to reflect the light of the lantern. On the 
other side the scene was somewhat different. 
Pepe being awaked when the interruption took 
place, was at once sensible of its nature. He 
had abandoned the reins, and jumped from his 
seat to the road-side, intending to escape among 
the trees. Unhappy youth, that he should not 
have accomplished his purpose! He was met 
by the muzzle of a musket ere he had scarce 
touched the ground, anda third ruffian appear- 
ing at the same moment from the treacherous 
concealment of the tree towards which he 
started, he was effectually taken and brought 
round into the road, where he was made to 
stretch himself out upon his face, as had already 
been done with the conductor. 

‘I could now distinctly hear one of these 
robbers—for such they were—inquire in Span- 
ish of the mayoral as to the number of passen- 
gers he had brought; if any were armed; whether 
there was any money in the diligence; and then, 
as a conclusion to the interrogatory, demand- 
ing “ La bolsa!” ina more angry tone. The 

r fellow did as he was told; he raised him- 
self high enough to draw a large leather purse 
from an inner pocket, and stretching his hand 
upward to deliver it, he said Toma usted cabal- 
lero, pero no me quita usted la vidu !” or, “ Take 
it, sir, but leave my life!’ Such, however, did 
not seem to be his intention. He went to the 
road-side, and bringing a stone from a large 
heap which had been collected to be broken 
and thrown on the road, he fell to beating the 
mayoral upon the head withit. The unhappy 
man when thus assailed, sent forth the most 
piteous cries for misericordia and piedad: he 
invoked the interposition of Jesu Christo, San- 
tiago, Abostly Martir, La Virgen del Pilar. 
and all those sainted names, which, being ac- 
customed himself to hear pronounced with aw- 
ful reverence, were most likely to prove effica- 
cious in arresting the fury of his assassin. But 


| spectacle,and my ears were more sensible than 


that smote him as of the wretch to whose fell 
fury it had furnished a weapon. He struck 
and struck again, until becoming at length more 
earnest in the task he laid his musket beside 
him and worked with both, hands upon his vic- 
tim. The cries for pity which blows at first 
excited, blows at length quelled. They had 
gradually increased with the sufferifig to the 
most terrible shrieks, and when this became too 
strong to bear, it worked its owncure. The 
shrieks declined into low and inarticulate moans, 
which, with a deep drawn and agonized gasp 
for breath and an occasional convulsion, alone 
remained to show that the vital principle had 
not yet departed. 

‘It fared no better, nay, even worse, with 
Pepe, though instead of the cries for pity which 
had availed the mayoral so little, be uttered 
nothing but Jow moans that died away in the 
dust beneath him. One might have thought 
that the youthful appearance of the lad would 
have ensured him compassion. But the cause 
was different. The robbers were doubtless of 
Amposta, and being acquainted with him, 
dreaded recognition; so that what in almost 
any situation in the world would have formed 
a claim to kindness was here an occasion of 
cruelty. When both the victims had been 
rendered insensible, there was a short pause, 
and a consultation followed in a low tone be- 
tween the ruffians; and then they proceeded to 
execute the further plans which had been con- 
certed between them. The first went round 
to the left side of the diligence, and having un- 
hooked the iron shoe and placed it under the 
wheel as an additional security, against escape, 
he opened the door of the interior, and, mount- 
ing on the steps, I could hear him distinctly 
uttering a terrible threat in Spanish, and de- 
manding an ounce of gold from each of the pas- 
sengers. ‘This was answered by an expostu- 
lation from the Valencian store-keeper, who 
said that they had not so much money, but what 
they had would be given willingly. There was 
then a jingling of purses, some pieces dropping 
on the floor in the hurry and agitation of the 
moment. Having remained a moment in the 
door of the interior, he did not come to the ca- 
briolet, but passed at once tothe rotunda. Here 
he used great caution, doubtless from having 
seen the evening before at Amposta that it 
contained no women, but six young students, 
who were all stout fellows. They were made 
to come down one by one from their stron 
hold, deliver their money and watches, and then 
lie down flat upon their faces inthe road. 


‘Meanwhile, the second robber, after consult- 
ing with his companion, had returned to the 
spot were the zagel Pepe lay rolling from side 
to side. As he went towards him he drew a 
knife from the folds of his sash, and having open- 
ed it he placed one of his naked legs on either 
side of his victim. Pushing aside the jacket of 
the youth, he bent forward and dealt him man 
blows, moving over every part of the body as 
if anxious to leave none unsaluted.—The young 
priest, my companion, shrunk back into his cor- 
ner, and hid his face within his shivering fin- 
gers: but my own eyes seemed spell-bound, for 

could not withdraw them from the cruel 


ever.—Though the windows at the front and 
sides were still closed, I could distinctly hear 
each stroke of the murderous knife as it enter- 
ed its victim; it was not a blunt sound as of 4 
weapon that meets with positive resistance ; 
but a hollow hissing noise as if the household 
implement, made to part the bread of peace, 
performed unwillingly its task of treachery. 
This moment was the unhappiest of my life ; 
and it struck me at the time that if any situa- 
tion could be more worthy of pity than to die 
the dog’s death of poor Pepe, it was to be com- 
pelled to witness his fate without the power to 
raise an arm of interposition. 


‘Having completed the deed to his satisfac- 
tion, this cold-blooded murderer came'to the 
door of the cabriolet, and endeavoured to open 
it. He shook it violently, calling to us to as- 
sist him; but it had chanced hitherto that we 
had always got out on the other side, and the 
young priest, who had never, before been in a 
diligence, thought from the circumstance that 
there was but one door, and therefore answer- 
ed the fellow that he must go to the other side. 
On the first arrival of these unwelcome visitors, 


he might as well have asked pity of the stone| 1 hadtaken a valuable watch which I wore, 


As conscious they gave and afforded delight, 


from my waistcoat pocket, and stowed it y 
in my boot; but when they fell to beating inthe 
heads of our guides T betliought me thatthe 
few dollars I carried in my purse might not 
satisfy them, and replaced it again in readinegg 
to be delivered at the shortest notice. These 
precautions were, however, unnecessary. The 
third ruffian, who had continued to make th 


the 

circuit of the diligence with his musket in hi and é 
hand, paused a moment in the road ahead of us, Andt 
and having placed his head to the ground as jj P 
to listen, presently came and spoke in an under And: 
tone to hiscompanions. The conference was [| wots 
but a short one. They stood a moment over [es who 
the mayoral, andstruck his head with the butts I} 4 pa 
of their muskets, whilst the fellow who had be. PB and: 
fore used the knife returned to make a few fare. Awh 
well thrusts, and in another moment they hal MB 5 ixe 
all disappeared from around us. Ther 
‘In consequence of the darkness, which was 1 Ask 
only partly dispelled by the lantern which had | @ y¢a2 
enabled me to see what occurred so immediate. | B +To 
ly before me, we were not at once sensible of Its p 
the departure of the robbers, but continued near Eact 
half an hour after their disappearance in the Like 
same situation in which they had left us. The MP rna 
short breathing and chattering of teeth, lately HP wike 
so audible from within the interior, gradually Tha 
subsided, and were succeeded by whispers of "Tis 
the females, and soon after by words pronounc- Wit 
ed in a louder tone ; whilst our mutilated guides BM asp 
by groans and writhings gave evidence of re- Beh 


turning animation. My companion and I slow- 
ly let down the windows beside us, and haying 
looked round awhile we opened the door and 
descended. The door of the interior stood 


open ag it had been left, and those within sat the 
each in his place in anxious conversation. In Mg FOS 
the rear of the coach was a black heap on the Img de 
ground, which I presently recognised for the ha: 
six students who had occupied the rotunda, and yy Jar 
who having been made to come down one by By &” 
one, deliver their money and watches, and then of 
stretch themselves out in the road on their tie 
faces, made the oddest figure one can conceive, ye 
rolled up in their black cloaks, and with their ca 
cocked hats of the same solemn colour, emerg- we 
ing at intervals from out the heap. As we is 
came cautiously towards them, they whispered my 
among each other, and then first one lifted his oP 
head to look at us, and then another, until find- de 
ing that we were of the party they all rose at na 
once like a cloud, notwithstanding the threat a. | 
&| which the robbers made to them at their de- Me © 
parture, as we afterwards heard, to wait by the ad 
road-side, and shoot down the first person who pl 
should offer to stir.’ BS 
In this situation the passengers of the dili- We :* 
gence were left, and remained until the arrival 
of the alcade of a neighbouring village. He MS 
was a little fat officer, who after taking notice @& 41 
ef the transaction, sent back the mangled con- 4 d 
ductors to Amposta, where they both died of & 8 
| their wounds. Phe diligence was then put un- 
der the command of two soldiers, who escorted Hy 
it to San Carlos. k 
a 
CHOICE EXTRACTS. i 
THE RAINBOW. | 
The evening was glorious, and light through the trees . 
Play’d in sunshine, the rain drops, the birds and the breeze : ] 
The landscape, outstretching, in loveliness lay j é 
On the lap of the year, in the beauty of May. é 
For the queen of the spring, as she passed down the vale, 
Left her robe on the trees, and her breath on the gale. 
And the smile of her promise gave joy to the hours, ' 
And flush in her footsteps sprang herbage and flowers. : 
The skies like a banner in sunset unroll’d, ' 
O’er the west threw their splendour of azure and gold: ‘ 
But one cloud at a distance rose dense, and increas'd 
Till its margin of black touch’d the zenith and east, 
We gazed on thesescenes, while around us they glow’d, 


When a vision of beauty appeared on the cloud; ! 
’T was not like the sun, as at mid-day we view, ; 
Nor the moon, that rolls lightly thro’ starlight and blue: ' 
Like a spirit it came in the van of a storm, ; 
And the eye and the heart hailed its beautiful form; 
For it looked not severe like an angel of wrath, 

But its garments of brightness illumed its dark path. 
In the hues of its grandeur, sublimely it stood 

O’er the river, the village, the field and the wood; 
And river, field, village and woodland grew bright 


*T was the bow of Omnipotence, bent in his hand 


Whose grasp at creation the universe spann’d; 
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i A pavilion it seem’d with a Deity graced, 


*Twas the presence of God, in a symbol sublime, 
His vow from the flood to the exile of time. 


Not dreadful as when ina whirlwind he pleads, 
When storms are his chariot, and lightning his steeds; 
The black cloud of vengeance his banner unfurl’d, 
And thunder his voice to a guilt stricken world; 
Jn the breath of his presence when thousands expire, 
And seas swell with fury, and rocks burn with fire, 
And the sword and the plague sport with death through the 
plain, 
And vultures and wolves are the graves of the slain. 
Not such was that rainbow, that beautiful one! 
Whose arch was refraction, its key stone—the sun, 


And justice and mercy met there and embrac’d. 


Awhile, and it sweetly bent over the gloom, 

Like love o’er a death couch, or hope o’er the tomb; 
Then left the dark scene, whence it slowly retired, 
As love had just vanish’d or hope had expir'd. 


J gazed not alone on the source of my song; 

‘ To all who beheld it these verses belong ;’ 

Its presence to all was the path of the Lord! 

Each full heart expanded, grew warm and adored. 


Like a visit—the converse of friends—or a day, 

That bow from my sight pass'd for ever away; 

Like that visit, that converse, that day, to my heart, 
That bow from remembrance can never depart. 


‘Tis a picture in memory, distinctly fefined, 
With the strong and imperishing colours of mind; 
A part of my being beyond my control, 

Beheld on that cloud, and transcribed on my soul. 


A SKETCH. 


The pleasant sunset beams were fading from 
the air, and street-side and steeple-top lost their 
rosy colouring. The faint and drowsy twilight 
deepened into darkness ; the lamp-lighter stole 
hastily along with his ladder and glimmering 
lantern; the multitudinous noises of the town 
sunk into silence, and night usurped the empire 
of the earth and heavens. But while the reali- 
ties of the day had ceased, its shifting shadows 
yet filled my imagination. I thought of the 
cares, the troubles, and the changes of the 
world—turned with envy upon the memory of 
some of my acquaintance—with regret upon 
my past life, when the little Genius suddenly 
appeared to me. ‘* How do ye do, master stu- 
dent?” he exclaimed, and seating himself com- 
menced,—*I cannot gift you with the wand of 
a fuiry, to bring back the strength and life of 
exhausted nature, to quell angry desires with 
a word, to disentangle the weary from the per- 
plexities of care, to shed over the roof of the 
young, the innocent, and the beautiful, the 
ight of pure and lasting bliss, by any miraculous 
interposition. These are not for earth. The 
Jaws of mind and matter are fixed. I cannot 
violate them; but few as your powers are in 
this respect, are they all applied ‘which you 
do possess? How often do the most paltry in- 
terests, the meanest passions, interfere with 
the holy duty of diminishing human anguish? 
What little jealousies, what petty profits, what 
low and brutal pleasures, act upon your minds, 
and quench the feeble flame of feeling. Look 
in the mirror.” 

There was a happy family. The aged fa- 
ther sat with silvered hairs, by his beloved wife, 
and sweet gay children were grouped around, 
like some rich and studied painting. There is 
a charm about fine children. ‘T'o me it is irre- 
sistible. There was one lovely boy. Unsha- 
dowed spirits, warm, confiding affections, reso- 
lutions bright, high, glowing, beautiful igno- 
rance of evil, unchecked yearnings towards 
every thing ere and good, were there; and, 
as I watched the unconscious loveliness of’ his 
face, and mournfully numbered the dangers and 
distresses through which he must inevitably 
pass; how thosesoft hopes must be deceived, how 
those graceful affections must be chilled, gloom 
stole to my heart, and dimness over my eyes. 

But now they were full of pleasure; and, as 
the light of day dawned more fully upon them, 
the old man went forth to his labours. A tri- 
— difference occurred with a friend, relative 
to the payment of asmallsum of money. Warm 
words followed; the breach was widened; and 
a lawyer was appealed to. He was smooth, 
polite, specious, and crafty. He held the power 
to end it, at once, by his advice, to terminate it 
by a speedy suit, or to carry it into a court 
Where he could accumulate enormous costs. 

“Tam not rich,” quoth he. “T have a family 
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to take up- I would not. for the world suffer 
the dishonour of having them protested. It 
would ruin my reputation.” So the latter 
course was adopted. 

Suddenly the prospect changed from the con- 
fusion of a court to a foreign land. Strange 
beings and objects appeared around, and the 
accents of an unknown language fell upon my 
ear. There was a riotous and scoffing crowd 
assembled, to witness the execution of a crimi- 
nal. A tall and commanding figure moved on 
in chains. His pale face told much of despe- 
rate anguish, but his tongue reviled the gentle 
truths of religion; and, instead of repentance, 
his scornfu! lip expressed revenge, hate, cruel 
and reckless passions; and his eyes, which, 
a moment before, I had beheld shining with 
the innocent and happy gaze of boyhood, flash- 
ed fiercely, and bent their wild glances in blas- 
phemy to heaven! 

«“ You behold,” said the Genius, * the modest 
child of your recent admiration. His parents 
have departed from the earth. His gentle sis- 
ters—he knows not of them. The peaceful 
family are wrecked, and scattered in fragments 
over the boisterous and unrelenting world. 
The lawyer who, to gain his own designs, urged 
on this ruin, could have yet spread over them 
the mantle of peaceand joy. Perchance there 
would have been less splendid decoration in his 
dwelling. Some golden ornaments might be 
wanting, some expensive luxuries, some refined 
sensualities; but he would have been a guardian 
angel to this little paradise. He held the pri- 
vilege of shutting against them the flood-gates 
of wretchedness and sin. He could have kept 
dear hearts together. Surely, surely he might 
have spared some superfluous splendour for 
such a feeling. But you see, to him at least, 
there are delights superior to that of making 
othershappy. Remember, master student, the 
perpetration of one dishonourable action sub- 
jects you to unlimited responsibilities. The 
curses of cruelty and dishonour come vaguely, 
and from unseen quarters, when once you have 
bidden them welcome; while feeling and honesty 
roll on their radiant courses, gathering around 
them unlooked for rewards, and beaming with 
the inherent blessings of nature. 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


MOORE’S BYRON. 


The London editors’ warmly commend the first 
volume of Moore’s Life of Lord Byron, which alone 
has appeared. It seems to us probable that they 
merely looked into the book, before they expressed 
an opinion. We have read the London quarto 
throughout, with close attention. As a literary ef- 
fort, it will not augment the reputation of the au- 
thor; nor will it exalt him as a moralist. We have 
not found in the mass of its contents, evidence in fa- 
vour of Lord Byron’s memory; on the contrary, we 
think that his conduct and sentiments poner » as 
here disclosed, must produce additional disgust in 
every sound heart and understanding. Moore 
glosses, palliates, suppresses, conjectures; tasks his 
ingenuity to excuse and varnish the excesses and 
reckless profligacy of his friend; while he pays ful- 
some tribute to his own vanity in the eulogies of 
Lord Byron on himself, that are thickly sown in the 
correspondence which forms considerable part of 
the volume, 

Though we could not admit that the author has 
manifested particular talent in his biography, we 
should readily acknowledge that Byron’s letters and 
diary irresistible interest, from the charac- 
ters of the persons, and the nature of the topics, to 
which he refers, and from the insight which they 
afford into the recesses of his own baleful spirit, and 
the secret ferment of those fierce passions of which 
he was the sport and victim. The new matter col- 
lected by Moore, is not caleulated to enhance that 
opinion of the poet’s genius and scholarship, which 
his works inspire. Judging by these, we estimated 
his attainments at a higher rate than we now do; but 
it may not be altogether just to decide upon this 
point, or upon Moore’s execution of his task, until 
the whole biography be extant. 

Byron’s residence in Italy, and his expedition to 
Greece, are eras of his life, with which many re- 
markable letters and curious details must be con- 
nected.—The mercenary motives of his marriage, 
are sufficiently explained in the first volume; the 
causes of the ruptd 
tionable wife, do not appear to have been exactly 
known to the author, or have been studiously ob- 
scured. Moore cites from memory, in order to re- 
move from the husband as much blame as possible, 
passages of those autographal Memoirs, which were 
sent to him from Italy or Greece, and which he sur- 
rendered to the flames. We are surprised at the 
boldness of this reference; he sold or sacrificed the 
Memoirs to the relatives of his friend, and, it may 


to support. My rent is due. I have two notes 


be supposed, to save his personal fame from utter 


between him and his unexcep- | P 


wreck: what was thus used, should not have been the 
subject of even an allusion capable of being applied 
to the disadvantage of other parties. 

The example of Byron, so splendidly gifted, so 
prematurely distinguished, so wildly improvident, 
so desperately vicious, so intensely miserable, teems 
with striking and salutary lessons, which, thus far, 
the spurious philosophy, elaborate extenuation, sel- 
fish partiality, and timid or treacherous reserve of 
Moore, has a tendency to counteract. Nevertheless, 
whoever peruses the book with unadulterated moral 
sense and temperate fancy,—without prepossession 
or absorbing admiration for poetical abilities and 
triumphs,—will clearly see and deeply feel those 
lessons. ** Childe Harold’? was wholly devoid of 
the principles which arm the soul for prosperous or 
adverse fortune; he could be deliberately base and 
ruthlessly cruel; he was afroward, depraved, wolfish 
boy; a bad son; a brutal husband; a precocious de- 
bauchee; a bitter misanthrope; a headlong prodigal; 
a drunkard and an infidel;—indeed, usually, an ab- 
solute madman. This is the true sum or substance 
of Moore’s revelations.—/Vational 


THE UNFORTUNATE SOLDIER. 


A short time since, a man named Francois 
H. Dennel, whose garb and demeanour denoted 
that he had led a military life, called on the 
greffier of the court of assizes at Rouen, to re- 
quest he would deliver him a copy of the judg- 
ment that had sentenced him to ten years im- 
prisonment. Such a demand, expressed in a 
tone of voice equally free from impudence and 
humility, excited a degree of surprise, which 
led the persons present in the room to inquire 
into the circumstances. The petitioner’s an- 
swer was in substance as follows:—*I have 
been twenty years a soldier, and have fought 
in many battles under the orders of Custine, 
Dumouriez, Kellerman, Lafayette, Jourdan, 
Brune, and Napoleon. I was promoted to se- 
veral grades on various occasions, on the very 
field of battle ; and, on retiring from service, I 
was allowed a pension of three hundred and 
ten francs. In 1814 I ran to defend our threat- 
ened frontier, but victory had abandoned our 
colour, and I was compelled to return to my 
humble roof through an invaded country. My 
wife and daughter had accompanied me; and 
one day, having perceived a party of foreign 
troops, whose sight created within me sensa- 
tions of intolerable pain, we took a by-road, 
which led us to a less frequented part of the 
country. As we met with no inn whither to 
obtain refreshments, my wife took a five-franc 
piece, and went to a distant farm to procure 
some bread. The farmer, mistaking her in- 
tentions, cut a very slight morsel of a loaf, and 
throwing it to her in a disdainful manner, or- 
dered her rudely to depart. My wife attempt- 
ed an explanation, which was answered only 
by repeated insults, and a threat to drive her 
away with a weapon, which the inhospitable 
host brandished over her head. I heard my 
wife’s shrieks, and hastened to her relief. I 
reproached the villain for his behaviour, and 
struck him in the face. The blood issued from 
his nose. Alas! he was the mayor of the vil- 
lage! I was soon arrested, imprisoned, and 
condemned. ‘The scar of infamy covered the 
glorious wounds | had received in the defence 
of my country. Eight years have I lived in 
chains. My services, the nature of my crime, 
the incontestable testimonies of my conduct 
while in the ranks, had won the interest of my 
jailers—they petitioned in my favour, and ob- 
tained the remission of two years’ imprisonment. 
Since then I have been deprived of my small 
pension, and am grown old and unable to Ja- 
bour for myself and my wife. Some charitable 
persons at Abbeville, where I now reside, have 
advised me to procure a copy of my trial, that 
they may join it to some documents they intend 
addressing to the king in my behalf; and I am 
come on foot, with the help of my wife, to beg 
you will deliver me the necessary paper, for 
which I confess I cannot offer you payment.” 
The greffier, moved with the artless narrative, 
immediately verified the alleged facts, and not 
only granted the petitioner’s claim, but, by 
begging of the veteran to accept some money, 
roffered an example, which was immediately 
followed by all present. A subscription has 
also been opened at Rouen, which, in all pro- 
bability, will be productive.— London Times. 

PRECEDENCY. 
When Mathews was a youngman, he happen- 


ed to be engaged with a party in Wales.. The 
manager in the midst of the season lost his wife; 


the house was closed ; and the performers, as in 
duty bound, mustered their sables to pay ho- 
nour to the deceased partner of their leader. 
When the procession was about to move, a 
question as to its order arose. “ My dear M.” 
said one of the actors to the Manager, “ we are 
at a loss here—how we are to go?” M. we 
ought to have premised, was sincerely sorry 
for the loss of his wife. “My dear friend,” 
wiping his eyes, “ thank ye for putting me in 
mind of these matters—I am really so grieved 
—can’t attend to any thing. How are you to 
go ?—Let me see—Oh, I suppose two by two 
—yes, that’s it.” “Nay, my dear M., that’s 
not it, I mean in what order are we to walk?” 
* Order, my dear friend—I am so cast down— 
I don’t understand you—pray explain.” “Why 
you know, M. there is a certain order to be ob- 
served in these cases; now we wish to know 
who of us are to precede?” Oh, my dear 
friend,”—weeping, “ you are so kind to look 
after these arrangements—I can attend to no- 
thing myself! yes, yes, it is proper to be order- 
ly—Let the tragedy people go foremost.” 

GENEROUS ACT. 

Some time ago, says the New-England Pal- 

ladium, when rents were at the highest, a seven 
years lease was taken of a store, at six hundred 
dollars a year, which at that time was consi- 
dered a fair price. At the expiration of one 
year from the date of the lease, rents had con- 
siderably fallen, and the store was not. worth 
what was paid for it. The lessee called upon 
the proprietor—a possessor of large estates in 
that city—and suggested to him the fact of the 
value of the store. He took the subject into 
consideration, and the next day handed the 
leas@ to the occupant, with a receipt of six 
hundred dollars, being a reduction of one hun- 
dred dollars a year for the unexpired term of 
the lease. Rents continuing to fall, the sub- 
ject, two years after, was again laid before the 
owner of the store, and an additional reduction 
was made of one hundred dollars a year for the 
remaining four years; making in all the sum 
of one thousand dollars—thus manifesting a 
spirit of generosity rarely witnessed in men of 
affluence, and setting a laudable example to 
owners of estates similarly circumstanced. 


ILtustrious SHorMAKERS.—Gifford and 
Drew were both Shoemakers; so was Holcroft, 
whose dramatic works have done him so much 
honor. Robert Bloomfield was a Shoemaker 
when he wrote his * Farmer’s Boy.” Doctor 
William Carey, Professor of Sanscrit and Ben- 
galee, in the College of Fort William, Calcut- 
ta, was in early life a Shoemaker. So is Mr. 
John Strothers, the authorof “The Poor Man’s 
Sabbath,” “The Peasant’s Death,” and other 
poems. Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, one of 
the able signers of American Independence, 
was alsoa Shoemaker. He worked at his trade 
till he was twenty-one years of age, at Newton, 
near Boston, from whence he migrated to Con- 
necticut; and by assiduity in civil employment 
arose gradually to be a Judge, a Legislator, 
and an eminent statesman. Thus setting at 


j naught the old maxim—We sutor ultra crepi- 


dam. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
EDWARD PERCIVAL.—a 

There are, perhaps, few towns in England 
so free from noise and bustle as Alnwick, in 
Northumberland. The passing stranger, as 
he rides down the empty street, is ready to 
denounce that town as intolerably dull and 
stupid; and thanks his destiny that it is not 
his lot to drudge through life in sucha place. 

An inconsiderable rivulet glides through 
the village, pouring its glad waters from its 
narrow bed into the boundless expanse of 
the ocean; adding highly to the beauty of 
the rich and variageted scenery which sur- 
rounds the outskirts of the town. Beyond, 
the prospect is bounded on every side by 
thick forests, forming an endless “ conti- 
guity of shade,” and seemingly hiding from 
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the world this beautiful and favoured gar- 
den of nature. 

_The town itself is neatly and regularly 
planned; and the uniform appearance of the 
buildings, contributes in a great measure to 
its monotonousappearance. A market house, 


’ a church, and a few private mansions are 


the only buildings whose superiority of size 
and architecture entitle them to the momen- 
tary inspection of the stranger. 

At the time of which I write, the town 
afforded but one house of public entertain- 
ment; a long, low, stone edifice, situated 
near the centre of the town. Most of the 
inhabitants can recollect Abel Van Camp, 
a little, squat, inquisitive Low-Dutchman, 
who was landlord upwards of thirty years. 
He was admirably calculated for his voca- 
tion; active, accommodating, and withal 
well supplied with entertaining stories. 

It was once my lot to have business in 
that part of the country, which required my 
presence there. I started off from Newcas- 
tle in the coach, upon a fine day, in com- 
pany with several others. The vehicle in 
due time stopi upon its way at Van Camp’s 
door, and I was the only person who alight- 
ed. After being very cordially greeted, and 
strictly scrutinized from head to foot by 
mine host, I was provided with a room and 
a dinner; with an assurance, that whatever 
I might stand in need of could be promptly 
supplied. The remainder of the afternoon 
was spent in fulfilling the object of my jour- 
ney; and it was almost dark ere I found my 
way back to my lodgings. At tea, I was 
waited upon by a very pretty black-eyed 
damsel, the daughter of my landlord; for 
the sake of whose company I drank much 
more tea than usual. 

When I had finished my meal, the first 
consideration was, how I should while away 
the evening, which lay before me like so 
much waste time. A good deal of this time 
was consumed in devising plans; but all to 


no purpose. After a very unequivocal yawn, 


and forlorn appeal to my watch, I leaned 


~ my head upon a chair with the intention of 


enjoying a half-asleep nap. But this reso- 
lution was nipped in the very bud by acla- 
morous cry from an adjoining room, of 
“Come, come—out with it!” I immediately 
sauntered into the bar-room; where sat the 
landlord surrounded by half a dozen vil- 
lagers, most of them young men. 

“T have no objection to telling you the 


_ story, provided you’ll all promise to say no- 


thing about it,” was the innkeeper’s reply. 

**To be sure! we’ll not tell—out with it,”’ 
they all cried: when one of them spying me, 
lowered his voice, and said, “‘’Tis a ghost 
story, your honour, which Abel is going to 


_ tell us.” 


“Tt was a wonderful thing, indeed,” re- 
sponded Van. Camp, heaving a genuine 
sigh—‘“and allas true as preaching; because 


“it happened in this neighbourhood about 


twenty years ago: and I remember them 
both as well as if I had seen them yester- 
day.” Then clearing his throat, and putting 
on a sombre look, he repeating in substance 
the following tale, stopping only at inter- 


vals to recruit his memory, or to attend upon. 


customers. 

** Not many years after I was first esta- 
blished as master of this house, a young gen- 
tleman, whose name was Edward Percival, 
came from the southern part of the king- 
dom to this town, and took boarding here, 


apparently with the intention of passing the. 
summer season in quiet and seclusion. His 
demeanour and appearance, as well as the 
refinement of his manners, were convincing 
evidences of his gentility and rank. He 
seemed studious to avoid the notice or com- 
pany of strangers; and carried with him an 
air of mystery and reserve, that indicated 
the existence of some important secret. His 
occupations and amusements consisted in 
reading, and rambling through the forests; 
and occasionally the sports of the field. He 
was of a gloomy and melancholy disposi- 
tion; and would often spend hours in his 
room absorbed in his own thoughts, and 
sadly gazing from the window as if upon 
vacuity. 

“Thus he lived and passed his time for 
more than a month; when he began to 
evince a disposition to relax somewhat from 
the systematic reserve in which he had been 
wrapt. He formed acquaintances in several 
families of Alnwick, and was present at a 
few evening parties; where, as I have been 
subsequently informed, he was admired for 
the urbanity and politeness of his manner. 
We were much pleased at this alteration in 
his conduct—for indeed we all took much 
interest in him. Ina short time he began 
to excite some degree of surprise in us by 
the length and frequency of his visits abroad 
in the evenings. He was heard passing en- 
comiums upon the inhabitants, and expa- 
tiating upon the pleasure which he derived 
from their company. 

“But the new mystery was soon unra- 
velled. We discovered that his visits were 
not so general as he would have it believed. 
His unvaried course was now to the house 
of Mrs. Fenwick, whose niece had been 
spending a few weeks with her in the town. 

Alice Hamilton was a beautiful girl. I 
am not able to do justice to the brilliancy 
of her youthful charms by a description— 
but I always felt—in common with all who 
knew her—a kind of fascination in her pre- 


sence which was not excited in the compa- 
ny of any other. She was not of a gay dis- 
position; but the cheerfulness and good 
humour which seemed constantly attendant 
upon her, amply supplied the absence of that 
vivacity to which she was astranger. She 
was the only child of a reputable, though 
not wealthy farmer, who resided in the 
neighbourhood of Morpeth, asmall sea-coast 
town a few miles distant from Alnwick. She 
had received a better education than is usual 
in her station in life; so that if she were not 
endowed with the elegant accomplishments, 
she was at least mistress of most branches of 
useful knowledge. 

‘Such was the precious and lovely being 
to whom Percival became gradually but ar- 
dently attached. Her heart was the home 
of every virtue, and of the purest virgin 
modesty; while she was rendered doubly 
interesting by the most bewitching naivetle. 
She came upon the invitation of her aunt to 
spend a fortnight at Alnwick, a few days 
before Percival became acquainted there. 
Percival soon found a powerful and uncon- 
querable inducement to spend his evenings 
at the house of Mrs. Fenwick. Endowed 
as he was by nature with an ardent and 
sanguine temperament, it might well be ex- 
pected that a flame kindled in his breast 
could glow with the most unremitting fierce- 
ness, 


“The effect of his passionate addresses 


upon the heart of Alice Hamilton may easi- 
ly be conceived. Assured that his profes- 
sions were honourable—gratified with the 
apparent condescension on his part toward 
one of inferior rank—and above all, charm- 
ed with his captivating manner and insi- 
nuating address, she could scarcely conceal 
the satisfaction which she felt in ranking 
him secretly as the best beloved of her ad- 
mirers. There was, indeed, one youth who 
had, by his previous declarations and una- 
bating solicitude, established some preten- 
sions to her affections. Paul Robson, the 
son of a neighbouring farmer, was a noble- 
hearted youth. He had long considered his 
claim as the most prominent, however little 
countenanced it might have been on the 
part of Miss Hamilton. It was with much 
concern, therefore, he heard of the young 
stranger who had spent several evenings in 
her company. To satisfy himself of the truth 
or falsity of the report, he sought an inter- 
view with the young lady at the house of 
Mrs. Fenwick. 

“That there was truth in the report he 
was instantly and but too satisfactorily con- 
vinced, when upon entering the parlour he 
found Percival himself, in company with 
Mrs. Fenwick and Miss Hamilton. He was 
kindly received, notwithstanding his expec- 
tations to the contrary; insomuch that the 
gloom upon his countenance became gra- 
dually dispelled, and he even joined in the 
conversation with his usual good humour. 
Percival, totally unacquainted with him or 
his errand, or supposing him to be a relative 
or casual visitant, treated him with his ac- 
customed complaisance; and took his leave 
without even suspecting the object of his 
visit. 

** When Percival and Mrs. Fenwick had 
retired from the room, Paul seized the op- 
portunity of revealing his anxiety to his 
mistress. ‘Tell me,’ said he, eagerly, ‘some- 
thing of this young gentleman, who, as I 
am informed, visits here so frequently.’ 

™<*His name is Percival, sir,’ replied 
Alice, endeavouring to conceal a slight con- 
fusion under the appearance of indifference, 
‘I know little else of him.’ 

Are you sure of that, Alice?’ said Paul, 
anxiously leaning forward, ‘ tell me, do you 
know nothing else of him?’ 

“Why do you ask?’ returned Alice, 
turning her head slightly away; ‘you are 
strangely inquisitive to-night, Paul.’ 

“¢ Ah, pardon—pardon me—it arises from 
a strange sort of feeling within me—I know 
not how to account for it—but I cannot help 
regarding that stranger as an —asan intruder 
here.’ 

««* By no means,’ replied she, purposely 
misunderstanding him. ‘ He will ever be 
welcome’to the house of Mrs. Fenwick, 
while his manners are so gentlemanly.’ 

‘“«* Yes! thrice welcome will he be to you, 
at the house of Mrs. Fenwick, or any other 
place,’ cried Paul, as he fixed upon her his 
jealous and impassioned gaze.’ 

«<If you talk thus,’ replied she, mildly, 
‘I shall not compel myself to listen, as I 
certainly cannot understand.’ 

«¢ You will not compel yourself to listen! 
you will not listen to me a few minutes, and 
for the last time!—But you will sit evening 
after evening, and hearken with delight to 
the soft and seductive words of this gay de- 
ceiver, who is plotting your ruin! Oh Alice,’ 
—he stopt, then suddenly changing his tone 


as he started from hischair, he continued 


‘Farewell! I perceive I have lost for ever 
the good opinion—the favour—which I am 
sure, you once felt for me.’ 

“«¢ Oh, do not say so, Paul,’ she cried, in. 
voluntarily catching his arm; ‘ you have 
never forfeited my esteem!’ 

““« Esteem!’ he replied, softening his tone, 
and sinking into a chair—‘I had hoped— 
yes, it might have been more, had not this 
unknown destroyer of happiness entered 
and robbed me of my bright expectations, 
Have you given hima flattering encourage- 
ment—proportionate to the indifference with 
which I am rewarded?’ 

“*Strangely and improperly as you have 


spoken to me this evening, sir,’ she answer- | 
ed, ‘it is necessary I should give you some | 
reply. I have not given him encourage- § 


ment, as you choose to call it, neither has 
he given me opportunity. Neither have | 
ever approved or returned the indirect ad- 
vances which you may have made toward 
securing my affections.’ 

**¢ My poor hopes are then for ever cut 
off—and I must give way toa more success- 
ful suitor. But why should I grieve? A 
strange presentiment whispers to me—that 
Alice shall never—never be his!’ 


“*QOh Paul! cried she, ‘would you so 
dastardly harm him who has never harmed f 


you? 


“«¢ He has harmed me,’ he answered loud- 7 


ly, ‘he has robbed me of my happiness for 
ever—the midnight assassin could not do 
me injury so deep as this. But from me he 
shall receive none—I would not echo back 
the coward’s part. Once more, and for the 
last, farewell, Alice!’ and waving his hand 
toward her he rushed precipitately from the 
house. 

‘*‘ His abrupt departure was followed by 
a train of agonizing feelings, which almost 
overpowered her. She would fain have 


accused herself of injustice and deceit; but | 


remembering that the misguided feelings of 
Robson alone could have urged him to such 
a step, and that she had never spoken to him 
a word of encouragement, a strict sense of 
justice compelled her to blame him only, 


who could suffer himself to be deluded with & 


false hopes. 


* Her term of visit having expired on the § 


following day, Alice returned home. Here 
she learned with much disquietude and con- 
cern, that Paul Robson had arrived at home 
on the same day, and was taken seriously 
ill. In the course of a few days he became 
convalescent, yet a cloud of melancholy 
hung upon his brow, which indicated that 
his mind was ill at ease. 


“In the mean time, Edward Percival, ” 


who heard with inconsolable regret of her 
departure, resolved to visit her at her fa- 
ther’s house. It was but a two hours’ jour- 
ney, and he could be provided with the 
means of travelling at anytime. His visits 
thither were frequent, and protracted. They 
were received with evident approbation on 
the part of her mother; and although the 
father had hitherto considered her as the 
destined wife of Paul Robson, he had no 
aversion to her new lover, and resolved to 
leave his daughter to her own choice. 

“ At length Percival obtained the consent 
of the lovely Alice to be his; and. it was 
sealed by the acquiescence and approval 
of her parents. One short month was want- 
ing to complete her eighteenth year; the 
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marriage ceremony was therefore appointed 
to take place upon that day. Animated 
and delighted at the near approach of the 
completion of his happiness, Percival seem- 
ed to have forgot the mysterious troubles 
which but a short time before had occupied 
every thought. 

“It was about two weeks after this en- 
gagement had been made, when Percival 
rode to Morpeth to visit his intended wife. 
He found her, not as he had hoped, glad 
and happy, but sorrowful, gloomy, and 
deeply distressed. ‘Oh best beloved upon 
earth,’ he cried, with painful anxiety, ‘ what 
can afflict you at a moment like this?’ 

«*¢ Oh Edward,’ she answered, and burst- 
ing into tears, leaned her head upon his 
shoulder, and seemed to be plunged in the 
most excruciating anguish. ‘Alice!’ he 
cried, clasping her in his arms, ‘I conjure 
you to reveal the mystery, and ease the tu- 
mults of my breast.’ 

“¢ Edward,’ she softly answered, and 
hastily looking about her—‘ I have seen an 
apparition—oh, start not so—I have seena 
sight, and I have heard a voice—I shall 
never be yours!’ 

“<*Tell me,’ asked he, ‘what have you 
seen?’ 

**¢ T stood upon the piazza last evening— 
the moon was hid beneath a cloud, and as 
I gazed upon the dark, an apparition, tall 
and clad in white, passed before me, and 
disappeared. Soon it passed again; and at 
the third time it stopt before me, and cried, 
Thy wedding garment shall be thy shroud. 
And then it vanished. Ob, Edward! was 
it not horrible?’ 

«¢ A mere delusion, my love; let not such 
false forebodings mar your happiness.’ 

“<< Ah,’ replied she, ‘ I have a fatal presen- 
timent—the day—the hour is revealed to 
me, and I dare not tell—I must die!’ 

**¢ And why should this be so?’ he cried, 
with a frantic gesture. ‘ Has vice polluted 
thy soft heart?—Oh no—no! this is asad—a 
horrible mistake!’ 

“¢Do not say so,’ answered she, ‘ I feel 
indeed unconscious of committing crimes so 
foul—no, it was the stern decree of fate, and 
I must abide by it. Leave me for the pre- 
| sent—but oh! come often and see me!’ So 
| saying she instantly retired; and he, sad 
and solitary, rode slowly home. 

*‘ Day after day he continued his visits: 
and still she spoke of the vision, firmly be- 
lieving her fate was at hand. On the sixth 
night following, she said as he was about to 
depart—‘ Come soon to-morrow evening— 
and lest I shall not see you again, farewell, 
oh best beloved of humankind—remember 
your faithful Alice, when death shall sepa- 
rate us!’ 

* Our tale must now draw towards its 
conclusion. Early in the evening Percival 
started from Alnwick; the sky was clear, 
and the full moon shone serenely bright. 
But such are the vicissitudes of the climate, 
that he had not proceeded far upon his way, 
when a small cloud which gathered near 
.|the western horizon spread with magical 
[rapidity over the blue sky and soon threat- 
ened the traveller with a dreadful storm. 


_ |The rumbling noise of distant thunder, and 


the vivid flashes of lightning which en- 
}lightened the black mass of clouds in rapid 
succession and with uncommon brilliancy, 
denoted its quick approach. And now the, 


winds, which hitherto were hushed and si- 
lent as the tomb, rose fiercely from their 
deceitful calm, and seemed to outdo in vio- 
lence the sweeping hurricane. The rain 
too fell in unceasing torrents. Percival 
urged his horse forward, impatient to arrive 
at his place of destination, and strained 
every nerve to face the mighty war of ele- 
ments. ® 

‘In the mean time, it becomes our duty 
to revert to the house at Morpeth, and pre- 
sent to the view of the reader, Alice, seated 
upon her mother’s lap, and leaning upon 
her shoulder, in a private apartment. ‘The 
time is come,’ she mournfully cried, ‘ within 
this hour I must die. Oh Edward Percival 
—would to God thou wert here! Oh hasten! 
hasten! come and bid me adieu before I 
die!’ ‘He will not come—the storm 
prevents him—but he loves me, and oh! if 
he loves as I do, why should I be unhappy!” 
A few minutes then elapsed insilence. Her 
mother, whose grief denied her utterance, 
could offer no consolation. Alice sang to 
a sweet and plaintive tune the words of the 
psalm, with perfect composure, and a clear 
voice: 


* And must this body die! 
This mortal frame decay '— 
And must these active limbs of mine, 
, Lie mouldering in the clay!’ 


‘Suddenly the trampling of a horse was 
heard below—she sprang up and cried, ‘It 
is he! it is he!—but he is too late!’"—And at 
that moment a flash of lightning entering at 
the chimney struck the ill-fated Alice dead 
upon the floor. The door was hastily thrown 
open—it was Percival who entered—but 
she was gone—gone forever! * * * * 
To describe any farther the scene of wo 
were a task beyond the power of man. 

“On the same evening, a well-dressed 
man rode up to the inn, and anxiously in- 
quired if a deranged person, calling himself 
Edward Percival, had been known to be in 
the country within three months; and upon 
being answered in the affirmative, he crowd- 
ed question upon question with earnestness 
that excited the greatest surprise. He was 
persuaded to alight and remain in waiting 
until Percival should return. Long before 
day, and while the fatigued stranger was 
asleep, the ill-fated youth arrived, more 
dead than alive, and locked himself in his 
own apartment. The landlord cautiously 
apprised the stranger of his arrival. Eagerly 
he sought the chamber-door—it was fast. 
He looked through the key-hole—Percival 
was closing a letter; and when that was 
done, and a hasty direction written, he 
lifted a loaded pistol to his head—‘ Oh 
stay—stay your hand!’ shrieked the stranger, 
‘I am Rowlandson!’—But it was too late— 
the pistol was discharged, and he, too, was 
gone—gone for ever!” X. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
SONNET—TOo Byron. 


Spirit perturb’d! Whose meteoric glare 
Flash’d o’er the darkness of an erring path, 

And lit its terrors into heighten’d wrath, 

And laid the forms of shrinking horrors bare ; 

Sad was thy rare prerogative! Thy ken 
Pierced the dim confines of the shadowy sphere, 
Where fierce and frowning phantom thoughts appear, 

Unseen by fainter eyes of feebler men, 

Such was thy commune. Was it strange, that thou 
Shrunk from the dwarfish race of common thought, 
And, deeply thirsting, dark attiring, sought 

The shoreless fount of haught and hidden wo! 

Sad was thy lot, dark misanthrope! Yet I 

Would greet such forfeit for a flight so high ! 

: TIMON. 


Mr. Pelby it is generally known has of- 
fered a purse of five hundred dollars for an 
original tragedy. We are authorized to 
state, that no member of the “ Philadelphia 
Literary Club,” (which comprises most of 
the literary characters of this city,) will be- 
come a competitor for the prize, unless the 
amount thereof be deposited for safe keep- 
ing in some responsible han@, and the names 
of the committee who will sit in judgment 
over the various productions, be made public. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
Saturpay, Marcu 13, 1830. 


i= Several of the early numbers of this 
volume are already exhausted. Should the 
demand continue to increase as it has done 
for several weeks past, they will soon be 
reprinted. Until they are, however, new 
subscribers cannot be furnished further back 
than No. 6. 


The engraving which accompanies the 
present number is that of one of the earliest 
churches in Yorkshire. Although some- 
what dilapidated, it is still a beautiful edi- 
fice; and as such worthy of preservation. 


Editorial Courtesy.—The Boston Bulletin 
pronounces a brother editor, at Providence, 
“one of the meanest vagabonds that ever 
crawled out of a marine barrack into a 
printing office, a liar by wholesale, and a 


puppy by retail.” 


The article which we print on our third 
page, copied from the National Gazette, 
and written by its editor, is one of the 
most cowardly and shameless attacks on 
the moral character of a dead. man, that 
we ever remember to have perused. It is 
alike’ bigoted, bitter, and unjust; and may 
well serve as the index to a disposition, 
with which, no man of generous feelings 
can holdsympathy. How immeasurably su- 
perior was the mind of Byron to that of his 
calumniator—how immeasurably more mag- 
nanimous was his heart. Even Southey, 
Jeffrey, and Scott, whom he so bitterly satir- 
ized in his “ English Bards,” are spoken of 
in his private diary with the most generous 
admiration and enthusiasm. Look, in his 
latter moments, how his memory yearned 
to his maltreated wife—look at his, devoted 
martyrdom in the cause of Greece—look at 
his lofty independence—his love of Ameri- 
ca, and the princely munificence of his gene- 
ralcharacter. Look atthe bold candour and 
reckless frankness of his works—in which 
his feelings, his disposition, and even his 
religious opinions, are so warmly portrayed ; 
and then read without prejudice the profli- 
gate anathema to which we have just re- 
ferred,and say what motive could urge the 
author to a triumph so similar to that of the 
living dog over the dead lion! ; 


Imprisonment for Debt.—We are glad to 
perceive that this barbarous law continues 
to command a large share of public atten- 
tion. Several town meetings have been 
held in New York, at which some of the 
most respectable citizens attended, and 
voted for resolutions to abolish imprison- 
ment for debt. We trust that ere long the 
legislature of this state may be induced to 
take some cognizance of a law so unjust, 
oppressive, and discordant with the spirit 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

The Irish Shield for February has just 
come to hand. Itcontains its usual va- 
riety of contents, among which we notice 
an article on the New York stage, in which 
the following passage occurs. It may be 
read with advantage by some of our young 
debutants. 


* Some stage-struck young man made his 
debut a few evenings since, at the Park, 
in the difficult character of Octavian, in the 
musical play of the Mountaineers. Though 
we have witnessed a less felicitous theatri- 
cal coup d’ essat, it was still an effort that 
held out no promise of future excellence, 
that warranted no brilliant expectation of 
signal success. His vulgar elocution and 
raven voice, are evil geniuses; and they 
shall never permit him to reach the goal of 
histrionic perfection. Perhaps, still, that 
in spite of the destitution of feeling and pas- 
sion, as well as of the premature aptitude, 
which his debut evinced, he may in time, 
perform so as to win applause, though he 
may not approach illusion.” 


In the same number we observe a poem, 
rendered from the Irish into English, by 
Dr. M‘Henry, of this city. It is entitled, 
* The Song of the Princess Moriat.” The 
following verse is at once a specimen of the 
poem, and a correct illustration of the Dr.’s 
genius. It certainly has pathos! 


- “Oh! noble Prince, thou know’st full well, 

The strength of Moriat’s love for thee; 
Thou know’st if thou in battle fell, 

How deeply wretched she would be. _ 
The wild-heath tree, of verdure bare, 
By bolted thunder blighted there, 

An emblem lost and lorn 
Would be, of Moriat’s hapless state, 
If by the hand of cruel fate 

Thou should’st from her be torn. 
Yet she would choose such fate to bear, 
The hopeless victim of despair, 
Rather than hear the man she lov’d 
For littleness of soul reproved.”’ 


Darnley.—This is the title of another new 
novel, from the pen of Mr. James, author of 
Richelieu. The scene is Jaid in France 
and England, and the story chiefly relates 
to the early part of the reign of bluff king 
Hal. We read Richelieu with much plea- 
sure ; it is a work of sterling merit. 

The main faults of Darnley are two; the 
first and greatest is a constant straining 
after wit, and ludicrous quaintness of ex- 
pression, which, if successful, would be but 
a very trifling merit; and being, as it is, a 
total failure, deserves the title of a blemish. 

The other fault arises more, we suspect, 
from want of practice than from any inhe- 
rent deficiency of talent; we do not know 
of any word in the English tongue by which 
it can be adequately designated ; the French 
would call it inconsequence; but we, for 
want of any such convenient appellation, 
are obliged to give our idea somewhat pa- 
raphrastically. The fault of which we 
speak, then, is dwelling too long upon un- 
important matters, which have no influence 
upon the development of the story. Inthe 
novels of Sir Walter Scott a wonderful tact 
is displayed in this particular; if an indivi-~ 
dual or a place be described at any length, 
however little he, she, or it may seem to 
have to do with the story at the time, it will 
invariably be found that the place or person 
becomes important in the end, and that the 
minuteness of the previous description was 
necessary for the perfect understanding of 
the subsequent events. In Darnley, as in 
Richelieu, the reverse is sometimes found to 
be the case; pages are bestowed upon mere 
episodes; amusing or interesting episodes, 
it is true, but still not sufficiently connected 
with the story to require or deserve 80 co~ 
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THEATRICAL. 
Mr. White took his benefit at the Chesnut 


street establishment on Monday. He per- 
sonated Brutus, the liberator of Rome, with 
considerable skill. Delarue’s imitations, on 
the same evening, were admirable, Thisis 
a strange genius, and worthy of a better 


reputation than his irregular course of con-| P 


duct has afforded him. 

Mr. Booth, having quarrelled with the 
Chesnut street manager, played one or two 
nights of this week at Arch street. His 
Macbeth was comparatively a poor per- 
formance. Richard was personated on the 
succeeding night in a masterly manner. 
Booth had better be more cautious in his 
public conduct then he has hitherto been. 
We have the highest opinion of him as an 
actor, but the late affair with the Chesnut 
street manager, as we have understood it, 
redounds nothing to his credit. There isa 
story current, of his fickle conduct whilst 
in England, which does him little honour. 

Walnut Street Theatre is reviving gra- 
dually under the persevering efforts of its 
enterprising managers. It will no doubt 
succeed ultimately. 


«A Dream of Politics’—‘To Geral- 
dine”—“ Romeo,” and several other articles 
intended for this number, are unavoidably 
deferred till our next. 


SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 


Judge King, the Parish Judge of St. Landry, has 
been brought before the legislature of Louisiana, on 
an impeachment, to answer to fourteen separate 
charges. 

The New York Journal of Commerce quotes sales 
of 50 shares in United States Bank stock, at 1174. 

The tavern kept by Mr. Archippus Parish, in 
Wilkesbarre, was destroyed by fire on Friday, 26th 
Feb. ‘To the exertions of the ladies is aseribed, in 
a great degree, the saving of other buildings from 
destruction. ‘This is mentioned as the first dwelling 
destroyed by fire in that borough since the Wyoming 
massacre. 

The Episcopal Church in Petersburg, Va. was 
considerably injured by fire on Wednesday last. 

Melancholy Accident.—The Baltimore American 
of yesterday says—We learn that Mrs. Carroll, wife 
of Mr. Carroll, drayman, who has resided for many 
years in Pratt street, near Centre Market Space, 
was accidentally burnt to death last evening, in con- 

uence of her dress having caught fire. 
etitions are pouring into the United States se- 
nate, touching the stoppage of Sunday mails. 

Swift Running.—T he steamboat Richmond on her 
way down James river yesterday, overtook a deer 
between Bermuda Hundred and Shirley. ‘The nim- 
ble footed animal is safely lodged on board the R.— 
Norfolk Beacon. 


Suicide.—On Saturday the body of a man was 
found suspended by the neck, in the cellar of an un- 
finished building in Callowhill street. It would ap- 

that the unhappy man went to work with great 
deliberation, and when found, was kneeling on a 
board, and his neck resting in the noose of the rope. 

In 1828, Asa Jordan and family of Conventry, 
Conn. were brought before a court of justice to an- 
swer a charge of having murdered James Sterling, 
who was suddenly and mysteriously missed. From 
the want of positive testimony of guilt, Jordan and 


family were dismissed. It is now known that Sterling |; 


is a soldier in a rocky mountain expedition. 

On motion of Samuel H. Perkins, Esq. John 
Allston was admitted to practice as an Attorney and 
Counsellor at Law, of the court of Common Pleas 


» for the city and county of Philadelphia. 


Architects are offered a premium of $100 by the 
Justices.of the Inferior Court of Chatham county, 
Georgia, for the approved plan of a Court house in 
the city of Savannah. Application to be made on or 
before the first day of May next. kop 

Mozart’s Sister.—The sister of Mozart died at 
Salzbourg a few days ago. She was eighty years of 
age, and is said to have died in indigence. She was 
considered to possess great musical knowledge. 

The trial of Commodore Creighton has been post- 
poned for six months in consequence of the absence 
ef witnesses. 

The New York Commercial Advertiser denies 
the statement that the scarlet fever has attacked a 
portion of the officers and crew of the frigate Bran- 
dywine, Her crew is in fine order. 

Measures are about to be taken in New York for 
building a new monument to Captain Lawrence. 
*‘Don’r UP THE Sarr,” 


The new almshouse on the west bank of the Schuyl- 
kill, wilt have a front of eight hundred feet, with two 
wings, each extending back five hundred feet. It 
een be the largest poor house in the 
wor 

By a letter from St. Thomas, dated the 12th ult. 
we learn that the market was completely glutted with 
American produce. There had been no offer for a 

o of Rice afloat there that could be taken. 
The Williamstown Mass. Lyceum have voted to 
lant a nursery of 12,000 white mulberry trees early 
in the Spring, an a committee to carry 
the effeet. 

The fare in the Citizens’ Line for New York, 
through in one day, is $4. 

It was currently reported in the city, yesterday, 
how correctly we have not been able to ascertain, 
that a gentleman had proceeded to Harrisburg, 
charged with proposals, from the Rothschilds, for 
the State Loan. 

The Governor of Massachusetts has issued his 
proclamation for the Annual Fast, to be held on the 
8th of April next. 

Nr. Van Ness, Minister to Spain, was presented 
to the King on the 9th of December, and delivered 
his credentials. 

The Creek Indian Chief, Tuskina, who stopped 
the U. S. Mail-coach in his country, has not been 
arrested. The sheriff who went for that purpose, 
met with some difficulties in the Indian nation—and 
the two troops of cavalry and the body of citizens 
whom he summoned to his assistance, were unable 
to meet with the Chief. He had retired to some 
hiding place, and he had not been discovered at the 
last accounts. 

Sir Gervase Clifton lies buried at Leeds, (Eng. ) 
surrounded by his seven defunct wives. According 
to the epitaph, written by himself, each of the first 
six, on her deathbed, was attended by her successor, 
and expressed her approbation of the Knight’s choice. 

It is proposed to give a public dinner, to the Hon. 
Langdon Cheves, now on a visit in Charleston. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE DEEDS OF DEATH. 


He comes! he comes! the King of the Grave 
Is scattering mildew and blight— 
| The fair and the lovely—the good and the brave, 
The prince and the peasant—the master and slave, 
Must bow to the stroke of his might. 


He comes! he comes! and his sable plume 
Is worn to the work of decay: 

He snatches the roses of health, which bloom 

On beauty’s cheek, and away to the tomb 
Triumphant he hies with his prey. 


On destruction he smiles as he wends 
His way in the whirlwind and flood: 
In the paths of the living he silently stands, 
And his quiver of arrows and sinewless hands, 
For ever are reeking with blood. 


’*Mid cloisters decaying and grave-yards among 
He stalks in the stillness of night— 

And he inwardly laughs as his terrible song 

By the wild winds of heaven is hurried along, 
Recounting the deeds of his might:— 


**T come from the couch of the young and fair, 
And solemn and sad are the visages there— 
The singers are mute and the dancers pale, 
And mournful and lond is the widower’s wail. 
For there was the maiden, in blooming youth, 
Who pledged to her lover her plighted truth— 
And in the high hall was heard the song 

Of the fair haired bride, the life of the throng— 
And felt by all was the glow and the trance 

Of her who led in the mazy dance. 

But soon the brightness that shone in that hall 
Was robed in a dark and mournful pall— 

For Iwas there—and the life that gushed 
From the heart of the maiden forever is hushed; 
The singers are mute and the dancers pale, 

And mournfuliand loud is the widower’s wail. 


**} have been to the seas—and the ‘‘ storm-king’s”’ 
breath 
1 bade to the wrecking sweep; 
And he has gone forth in my terrible wrath, 
‘Yo strew with destruction the mariner’s path, 
On the wide and trackless deep, 


‘¢ To sorrow, fond mothers, for those who died, 
And widows have doffed their charms; 
And maidens are mourning the ocean beside, 
For lovers to them by affection allied, 
No more to return to their arms. 


‘¢ No more shall grief, with a grasp of the hand, 
In rapture, be scattered away; 
For some now are laid on the deep sea’s sand, 
And some are cast up in the wild desert strand, 
To the shrieking hyena a prey. 
‘<T have been to the field—and the carnage of war 
Has sped desolation around and afar— 
And [ve feasted on thousands and thousands of slain, 
Whose ween are now strewed o’er the red, gory 
ain. 
Though the blast of the bugle in silence is hushed, 
And ceased is the life-tide that rapidly gushed— 
Though oe gleaming of spears and the neighing of 
steeds, 
No longer give note of such terrible deeds—~ 
One gash of the sabre in one noble heart 
In many a bosom has fastened my dart— 
And many are dying, devoid of a scar, 


carnage of war.” oy, 


‘THE LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 

The first number of this work, since its union with 
John Neal’s Yankee, has been received. It was an 
odd circumstance that a lady’s paper should swallow 
up the patronage which the literary efforts of the 
author of Logan and Seventy-Six had acquired. We 
were certain, however, from the commencement, 
that John Neal would never succeed in this country, 
or indeed in any other, as the conductor of a periodi- 
cal. He is by far too egotistic and self-willed, if he 
is not unprincipled. He has boldness, to be sure, 
in his manner of writing, but it is the boldness of the 
ruffian, rather than that of the generous and noble 
spirit. He has genius, but it istotally uncurbed and 
uncultivated. His common sense is distorted from 
its proper current, by his affectation of strength and 
originality, and the beauty of his thoughts is masked 


‘| by the language with which he cloathes them. We 


are sorry that the Yankee has been whistled down 
the tide of time, for we were always certain of find- 
ing some bold blunder worth correction in its pages, 
and the egotism of the editor was a standing subject 
fora paragraph. Poor John, after all his bravado- 
ing and boasting, how crest-fallen this sentiment 
sounds, coming from him, as it does, in the way of 
a waledictory— 


‘*After an experiment of two whole years, the Edi- 
tor of the Yankee and Boston Literary Gazette, and 
the proprietors thereof, are satisfied that such a pa- 
yer jis not enough wanted in this country to be paid 

or. 


Alas, poor Yorick! It is no miracle that the Ame- 
rican public would not patronize sufficiently a work 
that was edited by one who slandered his countrymen 
whilst abroad. 

The Ladies’ Magazine is published in Boston, as 
is probably known to our readers, and has been in 
existence upwards of two years. It is under the 
conduct of Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, a widow lady, with 
a family of children, who deserves great credit for 
her indefatigable industry, and some fame for her 
literary performances. She cannot be considered a 
woman of genius—there is no fire or enthusiasm in 
her productions, but there is great propriety, much 
feeling, and considerable common sense. Her Maga- 
zine is said to be popular. It has been applauded 
most gallantly by all the critics of the literary enapo- 
rium, and really, considering its pretensions, it does 
possess some merit. The first article in the number 
before us, ‘onthe worth of money,” embraces shrewd- 
ness of remark, but it must be a powerful argument 
that will Mhduce people to forego the policy which says, 
‘¢ make money ‘honestly if you can, but by all means 
make money.” The subjoined passages will evi- 
dence its temper:— 

** But shall a man’s honest industry and careful 
economy subject him to the imputation of avarice? 
Assuredly, if his governing motive is to be rich. It 
is not the sum he covets that constitutes the world- 
ling. A man may be just as selfish in saving a pen- 
ny asa pound: and he may be as charitable in bestow- 
ing two mites, astwo millions, The merit or meanness 
is, in both cases, determined by the cireumstances in 


which the individual is placed. ‘The motives make 


the excellence, or the evil, in the character of actions, 
as respects the performer.” 

“¢If it is the moral duty of any human being to 
strive to be rich, then it is the duty of all: and those 
who neglect all honest opportunities of gaining 
wealth are not only foolish but criminal. Is there a 
christian who would be thought to teach such doc- 
trine? Yet, it is virtually taught, by those who call 
themselves christians, when urging the duty of earn- 
ing and saving money with the view of amassing rich- 
es. Sucha lesson should never be taught, if we 
would improve to the highest perfection the moral 
character of man, and insure the greatest sum of hu- 
man happiness.” 


The article concludes with recommending the la- 
dies of Massachusetts to take up the subject of the 
Bunker Hill Monument, and raise fifty thousand dol- 
lars for the completion of that work. Rather a dif- 
ficult business we should say! 

‘** Metacom,” (or King Philip,) a poem by Whit- 
tier follows next. It isa masterly production, and 
would do honour to any work in England. Our 
limits do not afford space for the whole of it. The 
following extract, however, will evidence its lofty 
tone:— 

‘* Beneath the closing veil of night, 

And leafy bough and cyrling fog, 
With his few warriors ranged in sight— 
Scarred relics of his latest fight, 

Rested the fiery Wampanoag, 

He leaned upon his loaded gun, 

Warm with its recent work of death; 


And; save the struggling of his breath, 


That, slow and hard and long suppressed, 

Shook the damp folds aroun hit fireast, 
An eye, that was unused to sean 

The sterner moods of that dark man, . 

Had deemed his tall and silent form, 

With hidden passion, fierce and warm, 

With that fixed eye as still and dark 

As clouds which veil their lightning-spark, 
That of some forest champion, 

Whom sudden death had passed upon— 

A giant frozen into stone!— 

Son of the throned Sachem !—thou, 

The sternest of the hunter-kings— 
Shall the scorned pale one trample now, 
Unambushed on thy mountain’s brow,* 
Yea drive his vile and hated plough 

Among thy nation’s holy things; 
Crushing the warrior-skeleton, 

In scorn, beneath his iron heel, 

And not an arm be left to deal 

A kindred vengeance fiercely back, 

And cross in blood the spoilers track? 


** He started—for a sudden shot 
Came booming through the forest-trees— 
The thunder of the fierce Yengeeze;t+ 
It passed away, and injured not— 
But to the Sachemi’s brow it brought 
The token of his lion-thought: 
He stood erect—his dark eye burned, 
As if to meteor-brightness turned— 
One moment—and a tremor came 
Like ague o’er his giant frame— 
It was not terror—he had stood 
For hours with Death in grim attendance, 
When mocassins grew stiff with blood, 
And through the clearing’s midnight flame, 
Dark as a storm, the Pequod came, 
His red right arm their strong dependences 
When thrilling from the forest-gloom, 
The onset-ery of Metacom,”’ 
Rang on the red and smoky air;— 
No—it was agony which passed 
Upon his soul—the strong man’s last 
And fearful struggle with Despair,” 


‘** The Moral Influence of the Dead,” is prettily 
written.—Stanzas to Miss Emily G. De L——,” ara 
passing beautiful; the following verse in particular: 


And freshly as I feed this page with my distempered 
thought, 


Comes up that evening of delight, with hallowed 
beauty fraught— 

When by the casement wrapt, I stood, and heard thy 
artless words 

In sweet melody, like spring’s unfettered 
virds,— 

As looking on the summer trees, in evenings’s vere 
nal air, 

And on the o’erbending skies that spread their stare 
gemmed arches there, 

I breathed, upon my bended knee, my deep, delirie 
ous vow, 

And basked in that beguiling smile, which lights this 
picture now!” 


Still we are not advoeates for this sing-song mea 
sure, and have seen so much that is merely pretty 
of late days, that we are half inclined to forego. all 
praise thereof in future. ‘‘ Beauty,” is well done, 
and we cannot but think the following rules will com- 
mend themselves to our gentle readers:— 


**'l’o sum up the whole, the charms that are really 
indispensable to being beloved, may be possessed 
by every one who is not personally, or mentally, or 
roorally deformed. Let us enumerate them. 

. **Firstly—an eye, whether black, blue, or grey, 
that has the spirit of kindness in its expression. 

**Secondly—a mouth that is able to say a good 
deal, and all sincerely. Its teeth, kept as clean as 
possible, must be an argument of cleanliness in gene= 
ral; it must also be very good-natured to servants, 
and friends that come in unexpectedly to dinner. 

** Thirdly—a figure which shall preserve itself, 
not by neglecting any of its duties, but by good 
taste, exercise, and the dislike of gross living. A 
woman may be fend of almost any pleasures under 
the sun, except those of tattling, and the table, and 
ostentation. 

‘“« Fourthly—the art of being happy at home, and 
making that home the abode of peace. Where can 


peace dwell if there is not piety? ‘These qualities 


will sway the souls of men, when the shallower 
perfections enumerated in this article would cease 
to charm. A good heart is, after all, the best beaue 


tifier.” 

** The Dead Twins,” by Mrs. Sigourney, is come 
mendable. There are two or three more tolerable 
articles in the number, which closes with some hasty 
and imperfect critical notices. The Ladies’ Maga- 
zine is creditable to its couductor, but has been overe 
rated by our brethren of the east. LEO, 


SHEettey.—Mr. Whittier, of the Essex Gazette, 
persists in denouncing Shelley. He says the ad- 
vocate of the poet ‘‘ objects to the word ‘ dissipa- 
tion,’ as applicable by us to his ‘friend.? What 
was it but dissipation, or something worse than dis- 
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sipation, in the common acceptation of the term, 
which led him to steal away the pure affections of 
an innocent school girl,—a child, unpractised and 
uninitiated in the duplicities and hollow-heartedness 
of the world—to carry her away frem her friends— 
to pervert and poison her mind with those vile so- 
phistries, which, under the pretence of elevating the 
character and elevating the ‘rights of woman,’ de- 
grade her from her high place of purity, and render 
her a suitable companion for the accursed of Hea- 
yen? In this instance the wretched victim indeed 
awoke to a sense of her degradation:—she perished 
by drowning, and, in all probability, a suicide. The 
writer speaks of the ‘virtuous wife’ of Shelley. 
This wife was the daughter of the licentious, the 
profligate, and shameless Mary Woolstoneraft!” 

What new course of doctrine is this, friend Whit- 
tier? The child must be base because her mother 
was profligate! This reminds us of the man who 
asked a sea captain if he was not afraid to venture 
to sea. Why? replied the other. Because your fa- 
ther was drowned. And where did your father die? 
In his bed. As well might you be afraid to sleep, 
as I to follow the same pursuit as my sire. 

T’o be serious, we are somewhat surprised that the 
unfortunate and unoffending wife of Shelley, should 
be so cruelly denounced, simply because her mother 
did wrong. Alas for the future generation, if they must 
bear all the retribution of their parents, sins in con- 
nection with that due their own. Alas for the jus- 
tice of that judge who visits a child with the punish- 
ment of death for his parent’s crimes. Again, Mr. 
Whittier says—** she perished by drowning, and in 
all probability, a suicide.” What testimony is there 
for this harsh supposition? We never heard of any: 
and who shall tell the thoughts and resolves of the 
human mind, when the spirit of the storm rode tri- 
umphant. And even if it were so, with what school 
shall that code of philanthropy be classed which 
pours out the vials of reproach upon the memory of 
the illustrious dead? Again he says—‘‘ that Shelly 
did perish, ‘with a cloud upon his soul,’ let the 
beautiful lines which he wrote just before his death 
bear testimony.” 

How is thisagain? Must man’s poetry be the in- 
dex of his life? Have not the most moral poets that 
ever lived generally been the most intemperate and 
profligate of men? ‘Truly we should soon win for 
ourselves a niche in the temple of good works, if a 
poetical flight were sufficient to give tone to charac- 
ter and history. We echo the sentiment in its full- 
est sense, *‘that genius should never take tle pre- 
eedence of virtue;” but whilst we deprecate the doc- 
trine and practice of infidelity, let us not lose all 
christian charity, and tinge our reprimands, rather 
with the bitterness of a fiend, than with the mild be- 


nignity of the disciples of a pure and eleyated reli- 
gion. 


SELECTIONS. 


PASSAGES. 
From Byron’s Letters to his Mother. 

“We lodged in the house of two Spanish un- 
married ladies, who possess siz houses in Se- 
ville, and gave us a curious specimen of Span- 
ish manners, They are women of character, 
and the eldest a fine woman, the youngest 
pretty, but not so good a figure as Donna Jo- 
sepha. The freedom of manner which is gene- 
ral here astonished me not a little; and in the 
course of public observation 1 find that reserve 
is not the characteristic of the Spanish belles, 
who are in general very handsome, with large 
black eyes, and very fine forms. The eldest 
honoured your unworthy son with very particu- 
lar attention, embracing him with great tender- 
hess at parting, (1 was there but three days,) 
after cutting off a lock of his hair, and present- 
ing him with one of her own, about three feet 
in length, which I send, and beg you will re- 
tain till my return, Her last words were, 
‘Adois, tu harmoso, me gusto mucho.’—Adieu, 
you pretty fellow, you please me much. She 
offered me a share of her apartment, which my 
virtue induced me to decline; she laughed, and 
‘aid I had some English ‘amunte,? (lover,) and 
‘dded that she was going to be married to an 
slicer in the Spanish army. 

. “Among the beauties of Cadiz, his imagina- 
‘on, dazzled by the attraction of the many, was 


nthe point, it would appear from the follow- 
‘NG, of being fixed by ene:— 


** Cadiz, sweet Cadiz, is the most delightful 
town I ever beheld; very different from our 
English cities in every respect, except clean- 
liness, (and it is as clean as London,) but still 
beautiful, and full of the finest women in Spain, 
the Cadiz belles being the Lancashire witches 
of their land, Just as [ was introduced, and 
began to like the grandeur, I was forced to 
leave it for this cursed place; but before I re- 
turn to England I shall visit it again. 

“ The night before I left it, I sat in the box 
at the Opera with Admiral ***’s family, an aged 
wife and a fine daughter, Sennoretta ***, The 
girl is very pretty in the Spanish style; in my 
opinion, by no means inferior to the English 
in charms, and certainly superior in fascination. 
Long black hair, dark languishing eyes, clear 
olive complexions, and forms more graceful in 
motion than can be conceived by an Englishman 
used to the drowsy, listless air of his country- 
men, added to the most becoming dress, and, 
at the same time, the most decent in the world, 
render a Spanish beauty irresistible. 

‘* Miss *** and her little brother understood 
a little French, and after regretting my igno- 
rance of the Spanish, she proposed to become 
my preceptress in that language. [could only 
reply by a low bow, and express my regret that 
I quitted Cadiz too soon to permit me to make 
the progres which would doubtless attend my 
studies under so charming a directress. I was 
standing at the back of the box, which resem- 
bles our opera boxes, (the theatre is large, 
finely decorated, and the music admirable, ) in 
the manner in which Englishmen generally 
adopt, for fear of incommoding the ladies in 
front, when this fair Spaniard dispossessed an 
old woman (an aunt or a duenna) of her chair, 
and commanded me to be séated next herself, 
at a tolerable distance from her mamma, At the 
close of the performance [ withdrew, and was 
lounging with a party of men in the passage, 
en passant the lady turned round and called me, 
and [ had the honour of attending her to the 
Admiral’s mansion, 1 have an invitation on my 
return to Cadiz, which [ shall accept, if I re- 
turn through the country on my return from 


Asia.”? 


The following accounts of Lord Byron’s pri- 
vate affairs on his return to England, in 1811, 
will be new to most of our readers :— 

‘ We have seen from the letters written by 
him on his passage homeward, how far from 
cheerful or happy was the state of mind in 
which he returned. In truth, even for a dis- 
position of the most sanguine cast, there was 
quite enough in the discomforts that now await- 
ed him in England to sadden its hopes and 
check its buoyancy. ‘To be happy at home 
(says Johnson) is the ultimate result of all am- 
bition, the end to which every enterprise and 
labour tends!’ But Lord Byron had no home 
—at least none that deserved this endearing 
name, A fond family circle to accompany him 
with its prayers, while away, and draw round 
him with listening eagerness on his return, 
was what, unluckily, he never knew, though 
with a heart, as we have seen, by nature form- 
ed for it. In the absence, too, of all that might 
cheer and sustain, he had every thing to en- 
counter that could distress and humiliate. To 
the dreariness of a home without affection, was 
added the burden of an establishment without 
means; ‘and he had thus all the embarrassment 
of domestic life, without its charms. His af- 
fairs had, during his absence, been suffered to 
fall into confusion, even greater than their in- 
herent tendency to such a state warranted. 
There had been the preceding year an execu- 
tion on Newstead, for a debt of 15000/. owing 
to the Messrs, Brothers, Upholsterers; and a 
circumstance told of the veteran Jue Murry on 
this occasion, well deserves to be mentioned: 
To this faithful old servant, jealous of the an- 
cient honour of the Byrons, the sight of the 
notice of sale, posted upon the ‘ Abbey door,’ 
could not be otherwise than an unsightly and 
intolerable nuisance. Having enough, how- 
ever, of the fear of the law before his eyes, not 
to tear the writing down, he was at last forced, 
as his only consolatory expedient, to paste a 
large piece of brown paper on it.’ 


MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM, 
From an article in the American Quarterly. 

For our own part, we are of opinion, that in 
forming an estimate of these extraordinary 
characters, a careful distinction should be 
drawn between Mohammed himself and his suc- 
cessors. We dissent in toto from the vulgar 
theory which admits that impostor to have been 
a brilliant genius, though it brands him as a 


aspect of intentional distortions, or of garbled 


over many instances, in which, with a little in- 


monster of depravity. In his boasted Book of 
Wisdom, there is not in our opinion, the slight- 
est indication, of enthusiasm on the one hand, 
or artifice on the other. It is the offspring of 
an intellect too dull to be extravagant, and too 
feeble to be crafty. The miserable shreds of 
sacred history, which are clumsily interwoven 
with his own insipid follies, are the best clue to 
the secret of his imposture. They are evident- 
ly not derived immediately from any authentic 
source; nor on the other hand, have they the 


fragments, selected and combined to answer 
any purpose. The misnomers and anachronisms 
are too ludicrous; and, notwithstanding all the 
pious frauds of Sale, too palpable to be inter- 
preted on any such hypothesis. So far is the 
author from appearing to derive either argu- 
ment or illustration, in his own behalf, from 
these sorry caricatures, that he actually passes 


genuity, he might have drawn a sophistical 
conclusion in support of his pretensions. Let 
any man read this mass of nonsense, so prepos- 
terously celebrated in its original dress, with- 
out Sale’s interpolations and vindicatory glosses, 
and we have no doubt that he will see it with 
our eyes. 

Our theory in relation to Mohammed may 
be summed up ina few words. That he was 
uneducated, is a dogma in his system, and one 
which we heartily embrace. That he was silly, 
is our own conclusion from his history and writ- 
ings. ‘That he was imaginative, may be readi- 
ly inferred from the character of his country- 
men in every age. That he was subject to a 
malady which might have tended to disturb his 
reason, is a disputed fact ; we therefore waive 
it. Now let us imagine such a character ar- 
rived in Syria, on his first mercantile expedi- 
tion. ‘T’o the novelties of a country so unlike 
his own native Hejaz, he would of course be 
all attention. Passionately fond, like all his 
countrymen, of legendary lore, he would natural- 
ly be surprised and charmed with the portions 
ofsacred history which were topics of popular 
discourse, or which he might have gathered 
from the offices of the church. Among these, 
none would be so apt to strike the fancy of an 
untutored Arab, as the magnificent display of 
divine power, in the miracles of the prophets. 
We may readily imagine the effect of these im- 
pressive narratives, upon a mind just active 
enough to be struck with admiration at any 
exhibition of the wild and wonderful. Nor can 
we be surprised at the scheme which he after- 
wards conceived, of playing the prophet in pro- 
pria persona. ‘That he believed himself a pro- 
phet, isin itselfscarcely credible, and is rendered 
more unlikely by the absence of any thing like 
fanatical extravagance in any of his writings. 
That he foresaw the events, which succeeded 
his original appearance as a prophet, we do not 
believe ; still less, that he had formed a precon- 
certed plan for amalgamating all the Oriental 
sects, and rearing a throne upon that coalition. 
We are verily persuaded, that he was as much 
surprised by his own success, as any of his ene- 
mies. There isevery appearance of his having 
acted almost constantly at random. ‘The as- 
tonishing series of prosperous events, which 
constitutes his history, though one of the most 
singular anomalies on record, is not wholly in- 
explicable. 
cumjacent countries, though it could scarcely 
have entered into his designs, was precisely 
favourable to a general revolution. And the 
national character of the peninsular Arabs has 
always been such, that if once united under one 
authority, and bound by common interests, (in 
itselfan improbable contingency,)their arms are 
irresistible. From these considerations the in- 
ference seems fair, that the progress of the 
Mohammedan imposture is in no degree attri- 
butable to the impostor’s own foresight and sa- 
gacity. Thatthe political measures which grew 
out of the imposture may be traced to another 
source will be presently apparent. At thesame 
time we admit, that the unexpected issue of 
Mohammed's wild attempt excited the ambition 
which before lay dormant, and imparted a new 
character to his public acts. Of his moral qua- 
lities we deem it superfluous to speak. 


HINTS TO BACKBITERS. 
Man is a backbiting animal, and yours is a 


The internal condition of the cir-| 8 


as old as Solomon. You need never be at a 
loss for subjects; they are always at hand, and 
were they not, if you look within yourselves, 
you will find some rather ungracious traits that 
will apply to all. No man is perfect, wo- 
man neither, and lest others should forget this 
fundamental principle of your order, impress 
this fact upon them unceasingly, for virtue 
would grow proud were she not reminded of 
her weakness. Let your commendation be 
like Mrs. Candor’s, so that men would rather 
suffer your reproach than your praise, Though 
your assertion is as good as another man’s proof, 
it is well enough to give colouring to what you 
affirm, and if you can contrive at the same time 
to mix calumny with ingratitude, it will advance 
your character for consistency. Therefore if 
the friend who took you up a foundling in the 
field, as the countryman brought a similar pro- 
tege to his winter fire, if this benefactor should 
have an unlucky pimple on his face, begin your 
approaches by an acknowledgment of his fa- 


but that you have suspicions of intemperance. 
If another friend, equally weak, has lent you 
fifty dollars which you have kept till gratitude 
has become a burden, and the lender distaste. 
ful, let the rogue endure some of the inquret- 
udes his long and inquiring face has inflicted 
on you. Z'urn the tables upon him; give out 
that his affairs are in disorder, and that he with- 
holds from you the same sum that he was flat 
enough to lend, 

But your favourite objects, like Mark An- 
tony’s, will be the ladies, They are too pure, 
and must be reduced by your alloy; and purity 
would be too happy for your turn of mind, 
without a little detraction. Besides, in this 
there is no danger, and none but a brute loves 
that, though in dealing with men there might 
be alittle peril. But you can wound a female 
as the fowler lacerates a dove, and as it gives 
joy to the sportsman to see the bleeding quar- 
ry, so will it delight you to see your victim 
writhe with pain, while she endeavours to con- 
ceal the wound. If you are learned, read Shak- 
speare, and you will find a good model in an ex- 
cellent fellow called Iachimo. 

Lastly, much may be done, in your way, 
without saying a word,—by yielding a ready 
assent to what is said by others of a similar dis- 
position; for a willing listener to a tale of ca- 
lumny does about as much service to Beelze- 
bub as the narrator himself, 

FUNERAL IN FRANCE, 

The only funeral I have seen, which struck 
me much in France, was at a village not ver 
far from Calais. It was that of a country oirh 
The cross was carried in front by a little boy, 
and after him came the priest, a venerable old 
man, with his head bare. Several village girls 
held the pall, which was strewed with flowers; 
and then came the ‘mourners, who were few, 
but they seemed sincere ones, and amongst 
them were six nuns of aneighbouring convent. 
—The girl had been a favourite, it seems, of 
the good sisters; and their peculiar dress, and 
Jong black veils floating in the air, gave it a 
curious and solemn effect; while 4 simple child, 
clad in white, who went before the whole and 
strewed the way with wild flowers, seemed 
picturing the former existence of her they car- 
ried to her long home.—Her way through life 
had been over flowers, like her path to the 
rave. 

I wished to hear something more of her his- 
tory, and inquired amongst the peasantry in 
the neighbourhood. She had been one of those 
creatures that seem placed out of their sphere. 
They told me that she had always been brighter, 
and gentler and more beautiful than any in the 
village, but as she grew up, her health failed, 
they knew not why, and she passed away like 
a bud too delicate to expand in his cold world. 
They had all loved her, they said, and they all 
wept for her. 


THE HONEY MOON, 


Scene, a Parlour.— Mr. and Mrs. Fanciful. 
Mr. F. Really, my dear Fanny, the eyen- 

ings have grown monstrous long. Only se- 

“a o'clock! I thought it was past. ten, as I 
ve. 

Mrs. F'. Rather longish, it is true, Charles. 

Pray what shall we do to amuse ourselves this 

evenin 


Mr. .. Suppose we play at chess. 


yocation older than Free-Masonry, if that be 


Mrs. F’. I don’t like chess; it makes my head 


vours, and your grief to report any thing of him’ 
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ache so—you can’t conceive. But what do you 
say toa game of backgammon? 

Mr. F. Backgammon!—I can’t endure it. 
I have been tired of it long since. No, the gam- 
mon won’t fit. What do you think of all fours, 

Mrs. F'. Excuse me there, my dear. I never 
liked that game. But what do you say to Ever- 
lasting for a few minutes? 

Mr. F. Everlasting! Worse and worse. It 
will never do. 

— F. Wellthen, my dear, what shall we 
play: 

Mr. F. Positively my dear, now I don’t think 
ofany thing. Suppose we go and visit Mrs. 
Babbletale. 

Mrs. F. Really, Charles, I should be happy 
to oblige you, but I can’t think of going out 
this evening; you know my new bonnet cannot 
be worn without sixteen additional bows on the 
left side. 

Mr. F. Indeed! my dear! I thought it was 
complete when you bougit it. I am sure I paid 
enough for it. 

Mrs. F. My dear Charles, I hope you don’t 
grudge me such a trifle as that. Now I think 
of it, that was very unkind of you, my dear, not 
to buy me that shawl which I set my heart on 
yesterday. [amsure fifty dollars can be nothing 
to a man who has any love for his wife. 

Mr. F.. Why, my dear Fanny, do you think 
I have no love for you because I refuse to squan- 
der away thousands upon frippery and nick- 
nacks just to please your whims? 

Mrs. F. Oh my dear! how can you talk so! 
I shall begin to think you never had any real 
love for me. I hope you will consider the mat- 
ter and let me have the shawl]. I have taken 
a prodigious fancy to it. Indeed I must have it. 

Mr. F. Must have it! my dear,— no, excuse 
me there, you must not have it. I won’t spend 
my money like a fool to gratify your extrava- 
gant love of dress. 

Mrs. F. My extravagant love of dress! What 
does the man mean? [am sure I am not ex- 
tray t. Come now, I must have the shaw], 
I know you will not refuse me such a trifle. I 

am sure, when we were married, you promised 
to love me. . 

Mr. F. So I did, my dear Mrs. Fanciful, but 
{ did not promise to love your follies. 

Mrs. F. My follies, Mr. Fanciful! now if you 
really loved me, you would not be so sharp- 
sighted in discovering the follies, as you call 
them, of your wife. 

Mr. F. Really, Madam, it requires no un- 
common sharpness of sight to discover what is 
thrusting itself under one’s eyes at every mo- 
ment. 
ue F. What do you mean, Mr. Fanci- 

Mr. F. Why, Mrs. Fanciful, the truth is, 
you think of nothing but spending money when 
you should be assisting your husband to save it. 


Mrs. F. 1 don’t understand you, sir,—How 
are we to live without spending money? 

Mr. F. I mean, madam, that this everlasting 
business of going to balls and routes and parties 
and dinners, and these everlasting bills for new 
dresses and furniture and nobody knows what, 
are enough to ruin a man in these times. You 
ought to know better, Mrs. Fanciful. I posi- 
tively cannot put up with it any longer. 

Mrs. F. Mercy on me, sir, what would you 
have your wife to do? 

Mr. F. Stay at home, madam, at least half 
the time, and take care of the concerns of her 
household. 

Mrs. F. Do you think J married for the pur- 
of staying at home and taking care of the 

ouse? 

Mr. F. To be sure I did think so, Mrs. Fan- 
ciful, though I now begin to sapect that you 

’ ‘never thought of leading such a lif 


Mrs. F. You are right there. I never did 
think of leading such a life. Did you not tell 
me we should have nothing to do but to make 
each other happy? 

» Mr. ®. Tobe sure I did. But I seeyou have 
no thought of making me happy. 

. Mrs. F. And you have no thought of mak- 
ing me happy. You are a barbarous man, that 
you are. 

Mr. F. And you are an extravagant woman, 
that you are. 

M rs. F ad 


You don’t care if you break my 


Mr. F. And you don’t care if you break my 
credit. [Silence for some time. 
Mrs. F. I think I will go to bed. 

Mr. F. I think I will walk out. 

Mrs. F. Just as you please, my dear, but don't 
stay long. 


AN ADVENTURE. 
There was a damsel—one Miss Hannah Ma- 
ria Juliana Shum, charged by the books of 
Covent Garden watch-house, with having rob- 


The young gentleman made such a pathetic 
appeal against the publication of his name— 
being, as he said, ‘a young man just verging 
into the affairs of the world,’ that we shall con- 
tent ourselves (and our readers also, we hope) 
with saying, he was simply a young gentleman 
of little person—and that little made the most 
of secundum artem; that is to say, the bootmaker 
had lengthened him at one end, and the hair 
dresser at the other; whilst his tailor had done 
all that padding could do, to increase his bulk 
longitudinally. 
The damsel—Miss Hannah Maria Juliana 
Shum, was not the purest damsel in existence 
perhaps—certainly not the purest in attire, and 
her face pretty as it certainly was, would have 
been all the prettier for a commodity of soap 
and water. But in describing the persons of 
this rather ill-matched pair, we shall forget 
their adventures. They were thus then:— 
The young gentleman left his home on the 
preceding night with the intention of going 
to the play, but in his way thither he met Miss 
Hannah Maria Juliama Shum, and she lou&ed 
at him from under her black arched eyebrow 
with such a look as he could not resist. Now, 
since he could not resist he should have turned 
his back and fled; but instead of flying, he 
stopped, and asked her how she did. She re- 
plied that she should be very well if she were 
not so very cold, and, sighing deeply, she add- 
ed, “Oh! what a delightful thing is a glass of 
nice hot brandy and water on such a piercing 
night as this!” Mere was a direct appeal to 
the young gentleman’s g‘enerosity and gallant- 
ry, and all that sort of thing, and every thing 
in the world almost; and he could no more re- 
sist it than he could the sparkling of her jet- 
black eye. So he gave her his arm and heart 
together, and looking round he saw the words 
“Fine Cogniac Brandy vat as imported,” 
staring him full in the face from the windows 
of a tavern, most opportunely opposite. What 
was to be said for it? Nothing: at all. In his 
opinion the brandy and water was now inevit- 
able, and they went into the tavern and drank 
a glass! and so delightful did they find it, that 
they had another, and another, and another. 
But still, as Miss Hannah Maria Juliana Shum 
sweetly remarked— 
‘The sweetness that pleasure has in it, 
Is always so slow to come forth” 
—that they had another or two to help it to 
come forth faster, and it did—to such a degree, 
that the young gentleman took up the song and 
sung— 

‘«¢ As onward we journey, how pleasant, 

To pause, and inhabit awhile 
These few @assy spots, like the present, 
That ’mid the dull wilderness smile?” 

By and by two other ladies, friends of Miss 
Hannah Maria Juliana Shum, dropped in, and, 
the gentleman insisting upon it, they also had 
some glasses of nice hot brandy and water. Jn 
short, they were all so jocund, that at length 
the gentleman made up his mind to make a 
night of it—** But first,” said he, “I should 
like just to step home and tell them not to sit 
up for me.” Tell the d—1!” exclaimed Miss 
Hannah Maria Juliana Shum—* that’s all a hum; 
for if you go away you’ll not come back again.” 
The gentleman was shocked; but his love was 
not shaken, and he pledged his honour that he 
would return. ‘Honour is all in my eye,” said 
the gentle Juliana Shum-—-* pledge your ho- 
nour, indeed! will you pledge a sovereign?” 
‘J will!” said the gentleman; and he did—for, 
as we have already stated, he was a young gen- 
tleman. The ladies waited his return, because 
they were not remarkably well able to go, in 
consequence of the cogniac. When the gen- 
tleman returned, he, very naturally, expected 
the return of his sovereign; and the ladies very 
naturally knew nothing about it; whereupon 
the young gentleman’s love evaporated, or ra- 
ther exploded, with a bounce; and his love 
being all gone, he was ungallant enough to 
send his once-loved Miss Hannah Maria Juliana 
Shum to the watch-house. 


heart. 


During the night, however, he repented 


bed a young gentleman of a golden sovereign. | 


himself of his cruelty; and he told the Magis- 
trate that he did not wish to prosecute her. 
“1 am a young man,” said he, “just verging 
into the affairs of the world, and a business of 
this kind has such an ugly look with it, that I 
shall be much obliged to you, Sir, if you will 
let the lady go, and I am sure she is very wel- 
come to keep the sovereign.” 

The gentle Juliana, seeing matters in this 
comfortable train, ventured to tender the gen- 
tleman his sovereign again, which he as ten- 
derly refused; and then the magistrate dismiss- 
ed them both with a rather untender admoni- 
tion. —E£nglish Paper. 


SELECT POETRY. 


PRIZE POEM. 
Written by Prosper M. Wetmore, Esq. of New York. 
LEXINGTON. 


“¢ Tt was a scene of strange and thrilling interest— 
they stood there to oppose an authority which they 
had been taught to fear, if not to venerate. Many 
were armed but with their wrongs; others had caught 
up with haste the rude weapons of the chase; but 
there was determination in every look. Well did the 
assailants rue their assault upon that little band of 

atriots. Long and well shall the doings of that day 
e remembered. It was the opening scene of a glo- 
rious drama.” 


There was a fearful gathering seen, 
On that eventful day; 
And men were there who ne’er had been 
The movers in a fray: 
The peaceful and the silent came, 
With darkling brows and flashing eyes; 
And breasts that bore a smothered flame, 
Were there for sacrifice! 
No aa of march—no proud array— 
o brazen trumpet’s sound— 
As solemnly they took their way, 
Unto that conflict ground: 
Sadly, as if some tie were broken— 
But firm, and with a brow severe— 
Dark glances pass’d, and words were — 
As men will look and speak in fear; 
Yet coursed no coward’s bloo 
Where that lone phalanx stood, 
Rock-like, but spirit-wrought— 
A strange, unwonted feeling crept 
Within their breasts—all memories slept, 
Save one consuming thought, 
To live a fettered slave, 
Or die in freedom’s grave! 
Though many an arm hung weaponless, 
The clenched spake full well 
The stern resolve, the fearlessness, 
_ That danger could not quell; 
Yet some, with hasty hand, 
The rust-encumbered brand 
Had snatched from its peaceful sleep, 
And held it now with a grasp that told 
A freeman’s life should me sold— 
*T'was a courage stern and deep! 


Proudly, as conquerors come 
From a field their arms have won, 
With bugle-blast and beat of drum 
The Briton host came on, 
Their banners unfurled and gaily streaming— 
Their burnished arms in the sun-light gleaming; 
Fearless of foe, and of valour high, 
With a joyous glee they were idly dreaming 
Of a bloodless triumph nigh: 
The heavy tread of the war-horse prancing— 
The lightning-gleam of the sabres glancin 
roke on the ear, and flashed on the eye, 
As the columned foe in his strength advancing, 
Pealed his war-notes to the echoing sky! 
*T was a gallant band that marshalled there, 
With the dragon-flag upborne in air; 
For England gathered then her pride, 
he bravest spirits of her land; 
Names to heroic deeds allied, 
The strong of heart and hand: 
They came in their panoplied might, 
In the pride of their chivalrous fame— 
They came as the warricr comes to the fight 
To win him a wreath for his name: 
They came as the ocean-wave comes in its wrath, 
When the storm-spirit frowns on the deep; 
They came as the mountain-wind comes in its path, 
When the tempest hath roused it from sleep: 
They were met as ‘‘the rock meets the wave,” 
And dashes its fury to air; 
They were met as the foe should be met by the brave, 
With hearts for the conflict, but not for de- 
spair! 
What power hath stayed that wild career? 
Not pity’s voice—nor a thrill of fear; 
*Tis the dread recoil of the dooming wave, 
Ere it sweeps the bark to its yawning grave— 
’Tis the fearful four of the brooding storm, 
Ere the lightning-bolt hath ; 
The shock hath come! and the life-blood warm, 
Congeals on the breast of the dead! 
The strife—and the taunt—and the death-ery load— 
Are pealing high through the sulphurous cloud! 
*T was a day 0 fate, 
For the foe of the bannered-line; 


And the host that came at morn in state, 
Were a broken throng ere the sun’s decline: 


And many a watrior’s heart was cold, 
And many a noble spirit crushed— 

Where the crimson tide of battle rolled, 
And the avenging legions rushed! 


Wo! for the land thou yamale o’er, 
Death-dealing fiend of war! 
Thy battle-hoofs are dyed in gore, 
Red havock drives thy car; 
Wo! for the dark and desolate, 
Down crushed beneath thy tread— 
Thy frown hath been as a withering fate, 
To the mourning and the dead! 
Wo! for the pleasant 
The love-throng at the door; 
Vainly they think his step will come— 
Their cherished comes no more: 
Wo! for the broken-hearted, 
The lone-one by the hearth— 
Wo! for the bliss es 
Forever gone from earth! 


Wreaths for the living conqueror! 

And glory’s meed for the perished? 
No tro hied™ stone may their deeds restore, 

ut the hero names are cherished; 

They bared them to the sabre-stroke, 
Nor quailed an eye when the fury broke; 

They fought like men who dared to die— 

For ‘‘ freedom” was their battle-cry— 
And loud it rung through the conflict-smoke! 
Up with a nation’s banners! let them fly 

With an eagle-flight, 
To the far blue sky— 

’Tis a glorious sight, 

As they float abroad in the azure light— 
And their fame shall never die! 


When nations search their brightest page, 
For deeds that gild the olden age, 

And shine, the meteor-lights of story—~ 
Britain, with swelling pride shall hear 
Of Cressy’s field, and old Poictiers, 

And deathless Agincourt; 

Fair Gallia, point with a kindling eye 
To the days of her belted chivalry! 

And her gallant Troubadour; 

Old Scotia, too, with joy shall turn 
Where lives the fight of Bannockburn, 

And Falkirk’s field of glory! 

Land of the free! though young in fame, 
Earth may not boast a nobler name, 
Platea’s splendour is not thine— 

Leuctra, nor Marathon; 

Yet look where lives in glory’s line, 

The day of Lexington! 


MARRIED, 


On Tuesday evening last, at the United States 
Hotel, by the Rev. Wm. C. Mead, Tuomas Evans, 


to Miss Mary Ann TuurRtow, hoth of 
on. 


On Tuesday evening, 2nd inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Biggs, Srrocect, to Matixpa, daughter 
of Charles Bird, Esq. all of this city. 

On the 4th January, at the house of Isaac Cor 
Barnet, Esq. Consul of the United States at Paris, 
by the Right Rev. President Marron, one of the 

astors of the Protestant Reformed Church, Grones 
Wasuincton Greene, Esq. of Rhode Island, 
(grandson of the late distinguished American Gene- 
ral of that name,) to Miss Carxorra, daughter of 
Lewis Siorzgsi, Esq. of Rome. 

“On Wednesday evening, 3d instant, by the Rev. 
Francis L. Hawks, Witt1am Henry Newsozs, to 
CaLeBINA, daughter of the late Caleb Emlen, all of 
this 

On Thursday evening, 4th instant, by the Rev. 
Wm. H. Furness, Evan Rocers, to Caroiins 
Aveusta, daughter of the late Col. G. Fairman, 
all of this city. 

At New Orleans, on the 10th ult. Mr. Jamas 
to Miss Carotine M. Javupon. 


DIED, 


On Wednesday afternoon, 3d inst, after a short 3 


illness, Major Grorce Resss, in the 45th year of his 


age. 

On Wednesday afternoon, March 3d, Mr. Gaz 
RETT C. Haun, aged 26 years. 

In Nantucket, Mr. Wittiam Duwnam; aged 101 
reas His death was occasioned by being caught 

etween a fire engine and a post in the street. 

In New York, Capt. Henry Canoons, aged 55 
years, commandant of the United States Revenue 
Cutter Alert. 

In France, M. Frossarp, Professor of the Pro- 
testant Faculty of Theology at Montaubin, in the 
75th year of his age. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, the Reverend Father Ht, 
Vicar General of the Bishoprick of Cincinnati, a 
Catholic clergyman of the order of St. Dominic, and 
it is believed brother of Lord Hill, and nephew of 
the celebrated Rowland Hill. 

On Sunday morning, 7th inst. Mr. 
LER, in the 38th year of his age. 

On Sunday morning, 7th instant, Mrs. Marta 
WerueRiLt, relict of the late Mordecai Wetherill, 
aged 53 years. 

On Saturday, after a short, but severe illness, J0- 
szra 1). Benner, in the 27th year of his age. 


Xp Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Printixa of every 


description executed with 
with neatness, accuracy, and despait’ 
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